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Want PROFITABLE trade 
like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his ‘‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
““Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 


uniform, more profitable results every time. 
Get the “Promotion of the Mont}! International's : 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It's designed = Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months , % . a ; 
Yea, you receive twelve individual and complete mer him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
oer a ~y- va oA teent one mailed to you each that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
national representatives for deta ve gla telephone —so, call your International representative today. 


. International 


MILLING COMPANY 








GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Play ‘Jingle Bells’ On your cash register. Sell more sweet 


more profits. Use Pillsbury sweet-dough Mixes and spend the time 


ee 2 
saved on finishing—that’s where your craftsmanship really counts. » > your baking 


seperiner 
ee £ 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA *efe 
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housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their 
customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! 
They 
sturdy, attractive bags—and the yard- 


And no wonder! make strong, 
age obtained (over a yard in every bag) 
is prized by thrifty housewives for mak- 
ing all sorts of pretty 






AG 
things for the family e. >) 
<o/ 
and home. “hs 
Band or spot labels — 





— both 


moved because of 


easily re- 


the special ad- 
hesives used. vy 


MENTE & co., INC. 


SAVANNAH NEW “ORLEANS HOUSTON 











La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR §S 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held hy leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgie 


Chicago, tl Dalles, Texas 











Jonrs-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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FLOUR 


ke Lxcellent Baking esults 


Guaranteed 


MittinGc co. Aaaue 


ISMESTA 





The peace of mind you experience 
in buying ISMERTA flour comes 
from a well-founded sense of se- 
curity. It results from knowing 
that ISMERTA'’S top quality al- 
ways insures the best baking per- 
formance. 
This confidence is more than justi- 
fied ... because ISMERTA’S 
quality is firmly based on careful 
selection of none but the finest 
wheats and on scientific milling 
technique that makes the most 
of this wheat superiority. 


THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Here’s a big reason why 
BEMIS BURLAP BAGS are important 
in your packaging operation ... 


Supplies are up 


vinacnaeanapennclis eal 








*p. S. Big jute crops in India and Pakistan, and continued heavy 
production, promise a long continuation of this happy situation. 


Get the up-to-the-minute Burlap Story from your Bemis Man. 






General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE MILLING OF FINE BAKERY FLOUR 
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WINTER WHEAT 


ESTIMATE 


42% BELOW 1952 OUTTURN 


USDA Also Makes Gloomy Rye Production Forecast; 
Wheat Acreage Near Last Year's Figure, But 


Seeding Conditions Poor 


WASHINGTON A 


wheat cre 


1953 winter 
p of only 611 million bush- 
the U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture last week on the 
conditions on Dec. 1 
tactors 


els was forecast by 
ment of 
basis of crop 
ind other 

A crop of this size would be 42% 
smaller than the record 1952 crop of 
1,053 million bushels, 24 below the 
1941-50 average of 800 million bush- 
els and the smailest since 1943 

The 1943 crop totaled 537 
bushels. In 1934 through 1936, the 
drouth years, U.S. winter wheat pro- 
ranged from 439 to 524 mil- 
lion bushels 


million 


duction 


The USDA also presented a gloomy 
picture of prospective rye production 
Although fall rye acreage is up about 
last the condition of 
the crop at 67% was one of the low- 


i‘ trom yeat 
est in history 

The discouraging forecast 
fied in 
observation 


is quali- 
the USDA 
“principal fac- 
changes have 
been weather conditions after Dec. 1" 
The area of 
nprovement may be measured 
USDA statement that the out- 
change has been 253 
bushels, while the average 
ym Dec. 1 forecasts to har- 
vest has been 113 million bushels 

If a pattern of 
velops, the 


i modest degree by 
that the 
tors contributing to 


in previous years pos- 
sible 
by the 
side range ol 
million 
change fre 
improvement de- 
crop could go as high as 
725-860 million bushels. Part of the 
deficit can be erased with later re- 
planting of spring wheat in the Pa- 
Northwest, but in main 
belt, hopes for a crop 
the weather 


cific the 


wheat bigger 


linge on 


Acreage Substantial 

A relatively of win- 
ter wheat was seeded this fall under 
extremely unfavorable conditions, 
USDA notes. The acreage seeded for 
all purposes in the fal! of 1952 is 
55,361,000, only 1% be- 
55,929,000 seeded in the fall 
of 1951, nearly the same as that of 
two years earlier but 10°% above the 
1941-50 Summer and fall 
precipitation has been at or near a 
level over practically the 
entire country. A large was 
drilled in the “dust” and had to await 
rains or snows for sufficient moisture 
to germinate the seed. The first mois- 
ture of significance to wheat was 
ed until late November. As 
progress of the crop to Dec 


the 


large acreage 


estimated at 
low the 


average 


record low 


acreage 


not recel 
a result 
1 was least satisfactory in many 
years 

This year winter 
wheat are more uncertain than usual, 
USDA says. In the last 17 years, the 
change in the U.S. produc- 
tion estimate from Dec. 1 to harvest 
113 million bushels. The 
maximum change was 253 million 
bushels in 1951 and the minimum 
change was 6 million bushels in 1936. 
The principal factors contributing to 
changes have béen weather conditions 
after Dec. 1. (Trade observers noted 
that there had been considerable pre- 


prospects for 


average 


has been 


cipitation in the 
Dec. 1.) 

The general drouth condition in 
late summer and fall prevailed over 
practically the entire U.S. In many 
states conditions for getting wheat 
seeded and up to a stand this fall 
were the most unfavorable of record. 
With much of the wheat drilled in 
dry seed beds a large acreage failed 
to germinate until late November 
when precipitation was received over 
much of the U.S. Even where earlier 
germination was possible stands are 
generally thin and plants poorly 
rooted. 

The prolonged summer drouth pre- 
vented the usual build-up of soil mois- 
ture reserves in the western Great 
Plains states following the record or 
near-record 1952 wheat crops. As a 
result, Kansas and Oklahoma, which 
produced record crops in 1952, and 
Texas, show extremely poor prospects 
for 1953. In Nebraska, wheat condi- 
tion, although very spotted, is sub- 
stantially more favorable than in 
states farther south. There is a lim- 


Southwest since 


9 


llion-Bushel Crop Forecast 





ited acreage of summer fallow wheat 
in Kansas and Nebraska with fair 
growth. Most wheat fields show very 
little “green.” However, precipitation 
in the last month has permitted wheat 
seeded “in the dust” to germinate, al- 
though where snow blew from fields 
in the western Great Plains, germina- 
tion is delayed 

In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri wheat on a large acreage has 
either not emerged or is barely vis- 
ible in the drill rows. This makes the 
crop unusually vulnerable to low win- 
ter temperatures unless a good snow 
cover is received. Wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and Montana is enter- 
ing the winter in generally poor con- 
dition. Soil was dry at seeding time 
which resulted in slow germination, 
spotted and thin stands, and poorly 
developed plants 

The indicated yield per seeded acre 
at 11 bu. is 7.8 bu. below the record 
yield of 1952, only 0.6 bu. below the 
yield of two years ago, and 49 bu 
below average. The abandonment of 
seeded acreage that will not be har- 
vested for grain is more difficult than 
usual to appraise at this time due to 
the extremely unfavorable seeding 
conditions this fall, USDA says. Cur- 
rent conditions point to an abandon- 
ment of 26%—nearly equal to 28.6% 
of the seeded acreage lost or diverted 
two years ago. Last year's abandon- 
ment amounted to only 10% and the 
average abandonment is 10.1% 

The acreage of rye sown for all 
purposes in the fall is estimated at 


(Continued on page 29) 


Snow Gives $.W. 
White Christmas, 
Aids Wheat Crop 


KANSAS CITY A heavy, wet 
snow, which will provide not only a 
white Christmas for the winter wheat 
belt but will be beneficial to the crop, 
fell in Kansas, Nebraska, western 
Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle 
early this week. Maximum depth of 
the snow was 11 in. in the Blue River 
Valley of north central Kansas, and 
moisture content of the fall ranged 
up over half an inch. 

The precipitation will be helpful in 
building up moisture reserves in the 
ground and will provide a protective 
cover to the wheat plants from below 
freezing temperatures predicted for 
the Christmas holidays. As far as the 
wheat market was concerned the 
bullish tendencies of the Dec. 19 gov- 
ernment crop report were tempered 
by the new precipitation. 

Snowfall ranged from 4 to 11 in. 
in Kansas, 3 to 5 in. in Nebraska, 
up to 4 in. in western Missouri and 
somewhat lesser amounts in western 
Oklahoma and Texas. By Dec. 23 
the skies were clearing, and colder 
temperatures averaging about five de- 
grees below normal were forecast for 
the area. No more moisture was ex- 
pected during the remainder of the 
week 





Slight Revisions Made in Final 
Crop Estimates; Grain Total Big 


WASHINGTON Only moderate 
revisions in previous 1952 crop esti- 
mates were made by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in its annual 
summary of crop production issued 
last week. 

The all-wheat estimate of 1,291,- 
447,000 bu. compares with the No- 
vember estimate of 1,298,921,000 bu. 
The spring wheat total was upped 
2.3 million and the winter wheat 
figure was reduced about 10 million 
bushels. (See table on page 29.) 

Corn production now is listed at 
3,306,735,000 bu., up about 4 million, 
and the oats, barley, rye and soybean 
estimates also were increased. 

The USDA noted that an “aston- 
ishingly large” volume of crops—sec- 
ond largest in history—-was produced 
in 1952 despite the drouth in a large 
part of the country. Acreage was 
smaller than average but yields were 
generally high. 

Nearly ideal weather prevailed for 
harvesting small grain and later- 
maturing crops, and harvesting was 
completed rapidly and with a mini- 
mum of loss. The quality of corn, soy- 
beans and other late-growing crops 
was generally excellent, USDA said 

Topped Once Before 

The 162.4 million tons of the eight 
grains harvested in 1952 has been ex- 
ceeded only by the 177 million tons 
in 1948. In no other year has the 
tonnage been larger than 160 million 
tons. This year’s total includes 41.7 
million tons of the food grains 
wheat, rice, rye and buckwheat—a 


quantity exceeded only by the 43.4 
million tons in 1947, although nearly 
equalled in 1948. The 1951 total was 
only 32.4 million tons. 

The all wheat crop of 1,291 million 
bushels is third largest in history 
and nearly up to the second place 
1948 crop. The 48.7 million bags 
(equivalent 100 Ib.) of rough rice set 
a new high mark by a margin of 
6% over the previous top set last 
year. The 16 milion bushels of rye 
is little more than half the average 
and smallest production in over 80 
years. The 3.2 million bushels of 
buckwheat is less than half average 
and smallest of record. 

About 120.7 million tons of feed 
grains were harvested in 1952, nearly 
7% more than in 1951 and fifth larg- 
est on record. This total is far short 
of the record 135.4 million tons in 
1948, but was exceeded by only nar- 
row margins in 1942, 1946 and 1950. 
It barely exceeds the 1949 total. The 
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second largest corn crop of 3,307 mil- 
lion bushels is of excellent quality 
generally. 

The outturn of 1,268 million bush- 
els of oats is only 3% below average 
and 4% smaller than in 1951. But the 
227 million bushels of barley is less 
than three fourths average and the 
83.3 million bushels of sorghum grain 
is little more than half last year's 
production and less than two thirds 
average. The total feed grain ton- 
nage is adequate for 1952-53 feeding 
needs and may permit an increase in 
carryover stocks of corn that will 
more than offset probable decreases 
in carryovers of the other three feed 
grains 

% Below 1951 

Production of all spring wheat is 
estimated at 238,646,000 bu., slightly 
higher than the October forecast of 
236,331,000 bu. The 1952 crop is 29% 
smaller than last year’s production 
of 334,485,000 bu. and 16% smaller 
than average. Harvest progressed 
rapidly this year under conditions 
generally favoring combining and 
threshing operations. 


——O@REa0 (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FREIGHT AGENT NAMED 

ST. PAUL—-William G. Klein has 
been appointed general freight agent 
at Minneapolis for the Chicago& North 
Western Railway system, it was 
announced by E. H. Richards, freight 
traffic manager. The same announce- 
ment stated that the position of as- 
sistant general freight agent has been 
abolished 
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WSB Sustains 
10c Pay Raise 
for K.C. Area 


KANSAS CITY 
Hoard last 


The Wage Stabili 
week sustained a 
granting a 10¢-an-hour in 
crease in wages to flour mill em 
ployees tn the Kansas City area. The 
board's action also approved fringe 
benefits representing an increase of 
i¢ an hour in shift differentials, mak 
ing them 6¢ and S¢, respectively, for 
second and third shifts, and a con- 
tract provision which would pay an 
employee the difference between his 
regular wages and jury pay during 
jury service 

Members of the Kansas City local 
of the American Federation of Grain 


zation 
decision 


Millers (AFL) voted Dec. 21 to ac- 
cept the board's decision on these 
points, 

The pay increase is retroactive to 


June 15, 1952, and is effective for a 
year from that date 

The original application to the 
WSB provided for a wage increase of 
12%y¢ an hour, effective June 15 and 
an additional 2's¢ an hour to become 
effective Sept. 15, 1952. The board 
denied the full wawe increase and also 
denied three weeks paid vacation aft- 
er 10 years of service, and an over- 
time rate of 2% times the regular 
rate for work on holidays specified 
in the contract, The board's action in 
denying those fringe benefits may be 
appealed by the union 

Approximately 1,500 employees in 
Kansas City and at several points in 
Kansas are affected by the ruling 
Application of other local 
unions in Kansas, which were similar 
to that filed by the Kansas City local, 
also are expected to be affected by 
WSB action in the Kansas City case 


some 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
130,067 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter 
master Purchasing Office bought 130,- 
O67 sacks of flour during the week 
ending Dec, 20. Awards were made 


on three separate days, and all the 
flour was hard wheat 

Only one small batch of flour is 
scheduled for purchase for the rest 


of 1952, but fairly active buying is 
planned by the quartermaster for the 
first half of January, 1953. On Dec 
23 it is planned to buy 13,450 sacks 
of soft wheat flour, to wind up the 
program for this year, On Jan. 7 a 
total of 183,800 sacks of hard wheat 
flour will be bought, and Jan. 13 5,000 
sacks of wheat flour. The army 
will take 46,100 sacks of hard wheat 
flour Jan. 14 

On Dee 16 the army bought 35,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
papers for domestic use. Awards as 
follows: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne 
apolis, 13,000 sacks f.0.b. Kansas City 
for beyond at $4.89, and Kansas Mill 
ing Co, Wichita, 22,000 
Kansas City for beyond at $5.01 

On Dec. 18 the army bought 72 
RSO sacks of hard wheat flour packed 
in S-Ib cottons and overpacked in 


sott 


sacks for 


multiwall paper shipping sacks for 
export, Awards as follows: General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, 20,000 ewt. fob 
Buffalo for beyond, at $5.92; Ameri 
ean Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas 
1.200 ecwt for Army Depot, Ga., at 
$6.24; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis, 11.500 ewt. for Lyoth, Cal., at 

17, 10,380 sacks for New Cumber 
land, Pa., at $6.166; Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, 10,000 cwt 
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for Lyoth at $6.09; Spokane (Waar 
Flour Mills Co 1.800 ewt. for Au 
burn, Wast it $5.91, and General 
Mills Ine operry Division Sar 
Francisco, 1 Ay ewt. for Lyoth at 
$6.14 

On Dec. 19 the army bought 22 187 


sacks of hard wheat flou 


100-Ib. baws for 


packed ir 


domesti« purpose 


Awards as follows: Kansas Milli: 

Co., Wichita, 2,000 sacks for San Ar 

tonio (Ft. Sam Houston Texas at 
$5.27, 4,204 icks for San Antonio at 
$5.27, 1,102 sacks for Ft. Riley. Kar 

sas, at $4.95, and 1.204 sacks for Ki! 
leen, Texas, at $5.23; Ft. Morgar 
Mills, Inc Denver, 900 sacks for Ft 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo., at $4.94 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Denver, 1,060 sacks for Kelker Colo 
at $4.94; 4,000 sacks for Lyoth, Cal 


Milling & Elevator 


City, Utah 


at $5.37; Big “J 
Co., Brigham 


2,000 sacks 


for Ogden, Utah, at $4.61; Capitol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, 939 sacks 
for Goldtree, Cal., at $5.36: Terminal! 
Flour Mills, Portland, 2,000 sacks for 
Auburn, Wash., at $5.29; Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine Minneapolis, 1,500 sacks 
for Ft. Sill, Okla., at $4.99, 682 sacks 
for Oildom, Texas, at $5.15, 600 sacks 
for Folsom, Texas, at $5.16 





Victor B. Smith 


JOINS ATKINS KROLL—Victor B. 
Smith is joining Atkins Kroll & Co., 
Inc., Manila, Philippines. Recentiy he 
resigned his post as vice president in 


charge of export, Sperry Division, 
General Mills, Inc. Mr. Smith will 
leave San Francisco about Feb. 1 for 
Manila, where he will reside. Atkins 
Kroll & Co., Inc., of the Philippines 
is «a large handler of provisions of 
numerous kinds and other imported 


preducts. The firm also 
machinery department which special- 
agricultural and mining 

The business is a wholly 
Atkins Kroll & 
Smith will 
take over the provisions and general 
imports of the Far East operations, 
For U4 Smith has been 
associated with Sperry Division, Gen- 


operates a 


izes in 

equipment. 
owned subsidiary of 
Co. of San Francisco, Mr 


years Mr 


eral Mills, Inc., in charge of its ex- 
pert operations. He has been active 
in international trade organizations 


including the Flour Millers Export 
Assn., and the Pacific Coast flour in- 
dustry has sent him to the Far East 
a number of times to assist commis- 
sions of the Philippine government in 
for implemen- 
Wheat 


setting up machinery 
tation of the International 
Agreement 





Candidates Named 
for K.C. Board 
of Trade Posts 


KANSAS CITY—John J 

and William B. Young 
ominated for the 
City 


g year. The 


Wolcott 
have been 
presidency of the 
d of Trade for the 
election will take 


Kansas Boar 
r 
lace Jan. 6 
Mr. Wolcott 
& Lincoln, Ine 
past year as first vice 


the exchange. Mr 


is treasurer of Wolcott 
ved during the 
president of 
Young is president 


and ser 


of Goffe & Carkener, Inc 

Warren E. Root, Root Grain Co., 
served as president during 1952. Ray 
FE. Larson, Genera! Mills, Inc., is the 


wle candidate for first vice president, 

idvancing automatically to that 

sition from his 1952 second 
ct president 


po- 
post as 


For second vice president the nom- 
nating committee selected 
Kublin, vice president, Continental 
Grain Co., and J. B. Gregg, Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co. The ex- 


change members will select six direc- 
tors from the following: J. C. Brack- 
ett, Brackett Grain Co.; R. D. Craw- 


ford, Farmers Union Jobbing Assn 
Wayne A. Forcade Mid-Continent 
Grain Co.; John G. Flynn, John M 
Fiynn Co.; K. S. Hart, Hart Grain 


Co.; E. A. Hogan, FE. A. Hogan Co.; 
H. F. Jackman, Jr., Goffe & Carkener 
Fred L. Klecan, James E. Bennett 
Co.; J. B. Ronan, B. C. Christopher & 


Co.; Warren E. Root, Root Grain 
Co.; E. M. Summers, Burrus Mills; 
Dewey E. Walter, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc 

Five persons to serve on the 


arbitration committee will be chosen 
from: Bruce Cottier, Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co.; Aaron M. Da 
vis, Davis-Hunt Grain Co M L 
Gear, Goffe & Carkener; F. G. Franze 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.; M. D 
Hartnett, Continental Grain Co.; 
H. K. Hursley, Addison-Hursley Grain 
Co.; Horace W. Johnston, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co.; J. H. Rock- 
well, Cargill, Inc.; R. H. Uhlmann 
Standard Milling Co.; J. W. Whitacre 
Larabee Flour Mills Co 

Directors of the Grain Clearing Co 
will be selected from the following 
members: J. K. Christopher, B. C 
Christopher Co A. H. Fuhrman, 


Burrus Mills; W. W. Fuller, Fuller 
Grain Co.; Glenn F. Hilts, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co.; E. E. Klecan, Kle 

in Grain Co.; J. F. Leahy, Clay? 
Leahy Grain Co Milton W. Me 
Greevy, Harris Upham & Co.; R. E 


Swenson 


Mills, Inc 
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GMI NAMES H. M. JOSLIN 
TO ASSIST B. M. HAGAN 
MINNEAPOLIS—-H. M. Joslin, for 
1 past eight years head of the pat 
al department 
has been named 


General 


Ones ‘ 


+} 
ent section of the les 


{ General Mills, Inc 


istant to B. M. Hagan, president of 
General Mills’ special commodities 
aivision 

Mr. Joslin earned his law degre¢ 


from George Washington in 1931. Be 
Mills in 1944, he 


served in the legal department of the 


fore joining General 


Shell Development Co. He has also 
served as chemist with the U.S. De 

partment of Agriculture and as ex- 
aminer in the U.S. Patent Office. For 


12 years he practiced patent law 

In his new position Mr. Joslin will 
assist in the administration of a 
General Mills division operating 
plants at Keokuk, Iowa, and Kenedy 
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Texas. He will be located in Minne- 
apous 
Established in its present form in 


1941 


sior 


the 


produces 


divi- 
pro- 
derivatives, vita- 
Vitamin and mineral 
concentrates for flour 
breakfast cereals, mineral 
compounds for animal 

feeds and pharmaceuticals 


special commodities 


wheat starches 
teins and protein 
ins A and D, 
enrichment 
bread and 


enrichment 


I 
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GRAIN RUST PREVENTION 
MEETING SET FOR FARGO 


MINNEAPOLIS—A grain rust re- 
will be held at the 
Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, Jan. 9, the Rust Prevention 
Assn. has announced 

The meeting was arranged to take 
advantage of the presence of the 
world’s leading rust scientists in the 
area. An international rust conference 
is scheduled for Winnipeg Jan 
and the speakers have been 
to appear at the Fargo meeting 


view 


North 


meeting 


5-7, 


asked 


They will discuss the problems in- 
volved in producing high quality, high 
yielding wheat va- 
rieties adapted to different parts of 


disease-resistant 


North America. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, University of 
Minnesota, will be the first speaker 
at the morning session, starting at 


9:30 a.m., and representatives of pro- 
ducers and industry will also appear 
on the program 
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2 SONS OF J. D. NORRIS 
WILL HEAD GRAIN FIRM 


CHICAGO—-James D. Norris, busi- 
and sports figure, was elected 
chairman of the Norris Grain Co., 
Chicago, recently. Bruce A. Norris 
is the new president 

Both are the late James 
Norris, Sr., founder of the grain firm 
and its president until his death Dec 
i at the Passavant Hospital here 

The chairmanship of the firm is a 


ness 


sons ol 


new post, and the new chairman also 
heads a group which owns the Chi- 
cago Black Hawks of the National 


Hockey League and the Chicago Sta- 
dium, The new president was elevated 
to the position from a vice presidency 
of the firm. 
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LAKE SHIPPING ENDS, 
NEW RECORD EXPECTED 
WINNIPEG Navigation on the 

Lakes out of Fort William- 

Port Arthur officially closed Dec. 20, 


Great 


ind while final figures are not yet 
available another record shipping 
season has undoubtedly been estab- 
lished. During the period from Nov 
20 to Dec. 11 inclusive, 218 cargoes 
of grain were loaded out of the Ca- 
nadian grain terminal elevators at 
Fort William/Port Arthur, and 93 
of these went into winter storage at 
Toronto, South Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Fort William and Port 
Arthur 


Cumulative bushel totals from the 
Canadian Lakehead in lake carriers 
for the 1952 navigation period up to 


Dec. 11, totaled almost 240,000,000 


bu. wheat; 92,256,000 bu. oats: 95.,- 
600,000 bu. barley, and just over 9.- 
000,000 bu. rye, more than 6,000,000 
bu. flax, almost 12,400,000 bu. sam- 
ple grain, and 100,437 tons of screen- 
ings 

Four boats, the Scott Misener. 
Thunder Bay, Hochelaga and John 


©. McKellar, tied up this month with 
winter storage cargoe& of wheat ag- 
gregating 2,572,239 bu., with the John 
O. McKellar cargo setting a new 
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L. A. Mackenroth 


FORMS BAKERY SUPPLY FIRM— 
L. A. Mackenroth, formerly vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager of 
the Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
announces that he has formed a spe- 
clalized bakers procurement company 
to supply all types of flour and other 
tested items for the baking industry. 
Mr. Mackenroth has his office at 706 
Forest Ave., Wilmette, IIL. His phone 
number is Wilmette 5847. For the last 
13 years Mr. Mackenroth has been 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of Standard, and prior to that 
was with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for 
18 years. 





record of 648,711,000 bu. wheat 

Lakehead clearances of all 
by boat for the current 
to Dec 11 totaled 
of all grains, compared 
900.000 bu. to Dec. 13 a 
The rail movement for the 
riod Aug. 1 to Dec. 11 
amounted to 8,700,000 bu 


grains 
year 
212,000,000 bu 
with 187,- 
year ago 
same pe- 
this year, 
from Lake- 
to Dec 13 
movement of grain 
amounted to 13,700,000 bu 


crop 


head east, while last year 


eastward rail 
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FLOUR INSTITUTE HOLDS 
QUARTERLY CONFERENCE 


CHICAGO--A quarterly field staff 
conference of the Wheat Flour In- 
was held Dec. 15-19 at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 

Field staff repr@sentatives attend- 
ing were Miss Helen Miss 
Vannoy, Miss Pauline Girard, 
Miss Le Garrett, Miss Margaret 
Jane Brennan and Miss Mabe] Evans. 

Dr. Thelma Porter of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago addressed the group 
at the luncheon Dec. 17. Her topic 
was “Teaching Nutrition in Interme- 
diate Gr 


stitute 


Rodgers, 
Joellene 


JUISE 


aides 
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SUPERINTENDENTS PLAN 
ANNUAL LADIES’ NIGHT 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Chapter 
of the Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents is planning its annu- 
al Ladies’ Night for the evening of 
Jan. 17. The event will take place at 
the Beverly Country Club, at West 
87th St. & Western Ave., Chicago 
Chairman of the occasion is Rudy 
Skala, R. J. Skala Co., 


Grain 


Chicago 

VANCOUVER FLOUR EXPORTS 
VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of flour from Vancouver in October 
totaled 231,508 bbl. to show a sub- 
stantial increase over the same month 
last year but down from the 261,408 
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bbl. of September. The total for the 
year to Oct. 31 is 2,203,725 bbl., a big 
gain over the same period in 1951, 
which showed 1,866,494 bbl. During 
October the shipments to Central 
America, China, the Philippines and 
U.K. were off from September but 
there was a sharp gain in the move- 
ment to Egypt. Following are Octo- 
ber shipments: Philippines 74,005; 


U.K., 48,469; Egypt 44,592; China 29,-° 


464; Central America 14,672; Thai- 
land 5,381; Japan 5,160; Straits Set- 
tlements 3,989; Peru 2,041; Japan 
1,815; Formosa 969 and Colombia 
951 bbl 


——-ereac 


H. C. CHRISTIANSEN 
JOINS ROSENBAUM FIRM 


OMAHA —H. Craig Christiansen 
has joined the Rosenbaum Brothers 
grain firm at Omaha and will handle 
country business as well as merchan- 
dising 

Active in the grain business at 
Omaha since June, 1946, Mr. Chris- 
tiansen most recently was associated 
with the Kansas Grain Co 
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NATIONAL GRAIN CO. 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 

WINNIPEG— The 
Co. has announced that 40,000 west- 
ern farmers will receive patronage 
dividend checks on their 1951-52 grain 
deliveries to the company, amounting 
to \%¢ bu. on wheat and ‘'vs¢ bu. on 
all other grains 

National Grain Co. shipped wheat 
to 55 terminal elevators in 20 differ- 
ent locations in Canada. The major 
share went to Ft. William and Van- 
couver for export, as well as Church- 
ill in northern Manitoba 


National Grain 
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TWO JOIN SALES STAFF 
OF ALBEMARLE PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO—-Robert W. Drury, Jr., 
and Jeff M. Johnson have joined the 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., it was 


Robert W. Drury, Jr. 


announced by J. R. Clements, Midwest 
sales manager, Multiwal! Bag Divi- 
s10n. 

Mr. Drury will maintain his office 
in Kansas City and will represent the 
company on Multiwall bag sales in 
Kansas, Missouri and eastern Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. Drury spent the past four years 
in the Multiwall bag business with 
headquarters in Kansas City. 

Mr. Johnson will cover the Iowa- 
Nebraska territory and wil! maintain 
his headquarters in Omaha. 
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U. 8. DOMINANT—The dominance of the U.S. in the world wheat production 
picture is clearly indicated by this chart, although it is interesting to note, 
too, that combined production in Europe (excluding Russia) in most years 
exceeds that of any of the top exporting countries. The bulk of the wheat 
exported from Canada, the U.S., Argentina and Australia usually goes to 
Europe. The decline that took place in world wheat trade during the 20's 
and 30’s was a result of the upward trend in European production. The war- 
time decline in Europe and corresponding gain in the U.S, is very apparent. 





USDA Confirms Estimate of 
Record World Wheat Output 


WASHINGTON—The world wheat 
crop is now estimated at 7,235 mil- 
lion bushels, according to the latest 
information gathered by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The estimate confirms an earlier 
report that this year’s crop set a new 
record. It compares with a total of 
6480 million bushels produced in 
1951-52 and the previous record of 
6,610 million in 1938-39. 

Significantly, the increases over 
last season's crop are largely in the 
exporting countries. Sizeable_ in- 
creases are noted for Canada, the 
U.S. and Argentina. Increases among 
the smaller exporters include France, 
Turkey and French North Africa. 

The crop in Australia, one of the 
four principal exporters, is about the 
same as the below-average harvest 
of a year ago when Australia’s ex- 
portable surplus fell below the ex- 
port commitment of 88.7 ,million 
bushels, under the terms of th Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. It would 
thus seem likely that the quota would 
have to be reduced again this season. 
The extent of any such reduction will 
be decided at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council, now 
scheduled to convene Jan. 30, 1953, in 
Washington 

Shipments Restricted 

Substantial supplies of wheat are 
now available for export from North 
America, although movement from 
the record Canadian crop will be re- 
stricted by the internal transporta- 
tion system in that country. A sub- 
stantial exportable supply also seems 
assured in Argentina, with grain from 
the harvest now under way in that 
country starting to move early in 
1953. Larger crops in Europe point to 
a reduced demand from that area but 
continued need in India and Japan is 
indicated to supplement shortages of 
rice and other grains. 

Reduced demand currently is re- 
flected in the exports of wheat and 
flour from the four principai export- 
ing countries for the first five months 
of the current season (July-Novem- 


ber). The total movement for that 
period was about 340 million bush- 
els, compared with the 410 million 
moved during the comparable period 
of 1951, a decline of 17%. Of the 
four countries, Canada was the only 
exporter to show an com- 
pared with a year ago. 

In North America the 
wheat estimate is 29% above the 
1951 total and is 85% above the 
1935-39 average. The record harvest 
in Canada is now estimated at 688 
million bushels, more than double the 
prewar average, with acreage only 
Slightly larger than the prewar acre- 
age. Yields are put at 26.5 bu. an acre 
contrasted with long-time average 
yields of 16 bu, an acre 

The U.S. wheat crop of 1,291 mil- 
lion bushels is the second largest of 
record for this country. That total is 
made up of 1,052 million bushels of 
winter wheat and 238 million of all 
spring wheat. Yields of winter wheat 


increase 


current 


Estimate Increased 

Wheat production in Europe is now 
estimated at 1,650 million bushels, a 
slight increase over the first forecast 
of production for this area, Better out- 
turns than had been forecast in 
France, Greece and the U.K. more 
than offset some reduction for Spain. 
Rye production at 680 million bush- 
els is not significantly changed from 
the first estimate 

Little change from the first fore- 
cast is indicated for Asia and Africa 

In South America the wheat crop 
now being harvested is expected to 
be somewhat above average and more 
than double the small outturn of a 
year ago. The bulk of the increase is 
expected for Argentina where the 
harvest last season was a virtual fail- 
ure 

The wheat crop in Australia as esti- 
mated at 161 million bushels, is only 
slightly above the smali production of 
last season. The present estimate is 
somewhat higher than expected, on 
the basis of earlier season forecasts. 
Yields are reported better than the 
yields a year ago, which offsets the 
reduced acreage. 
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Flour Accounts for Small Part 


of Record IWA Sales for 


WASHINGTON US 
flour 


salen of 
wheat and wheat under the 
International Wheat Agreement for 
the week 1952, of 
more than 18 million bushels were 


ending De« 16 
a record-breaker, starting the sales 
1953 off with a bang but 
a bang which may fade into a weak 


chart for 


echo as the new year unfolds, accord 
ing to government experts who are 
not too optimistic over the export 
outlook for the full year 

The chief contribution to this week's 
sales record was the Italian procure 
ment of nearly 5% million bushels 
followed closely by the Brazilian com 
mitment of more than 4'y million 
which incidentally virtually 
out the import quota under the IWA 
for the year 1952-53 for that nation 

Other heavy procurements which 
combined to build up the heavy sales 
total were purchases of wheat by 
Germany and the UK. of 2's and 
2% million bushels, respectively. At 
Austria doubled its 
previous purchase recording by the 
addition of four 

The sales bulge for the week of 
Dec 10-16 for the most part reflects 
deliveries during the January-Febru- 


closes 


the same time 


cargoes 


1953, but 
credited in the period i: 
which they are made, the US. sales 
total for the first five months of the 
IWA year is swollen to 138,754.00 


tlance for 


ary period of 


sales are 


since thes« 


bu., leaving an unsold 


this country of slightly less thar 
115 million bushels 


The wheat 


flour category of the 
week of record sales is unfortunately 
with re 
922,000 bu 


but a minor 
ported flour sales of 
wheat equivalent. Flour sales to the 
Netherlands were the one bright not« 
in the U.S. milling industry 
report for this week when the Dutch 
bought flour to the extent of over 
300,000 bu. wheat equivalent. Of re 
corded Dutch purchases this year un 
der IWA their flour buying 
from the U.S. amounts to approxi 
mately one fourth of their total com 
mitments in the U.S 


contribution 


sales 


terms 


during condi 
tions which have not been completely 
satisfactory trade-wise between the 
two nations 

Holland has been resentful of the 
import placed on _ its 
dairy exports to the U.S. under pro 
visions of the Defense Production 
Act, and the trade relationship b« 
tween the two 


restrictions 


countries appears 


Week 


eaded for storm waters if the US 
f Agriculture 
hrough wit! i ntemplated fur 


‘> 
on dairy im 


Department 


t goes 


ther restrict 


ports under provisions of the farn 
uw. USDA officials have claimed that 
he Dutch export policy price-wist 
to the US. of dried whole milk 


solids is the chief contributing fac- 
tor to the planned decision to halt 
j dairy 


the heavy inroads f 


in the U.S. market. (See 


these 
products 
tory on page 13.) 


Other flour sales importing na 


tions during the week of Dec. 10-16 
vere scattered and in small parcels 
The flour custome ist is thinning 
it with the two principal fiour 
mporting nations of Cuba and the 
Philippines we on their way to com- 
pleting their import quotas. Cuba 
for example, has filled approximately 
ne half its quota in five months 
sales reports, while the Philippine 


government has less than one third 
of its quota remaining to be pur- 
chased 

(of the total sales reported under 
IWA from the U.S. for the five-month 
IWA crop year, flour 


about 15% 


period of the 
sales are now running 


of the over-all total 





WA Renewal Talks Start Soon; 


Problems Facing U.S. Outlined 


By JOUN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washi 
(Correspondent 





WASHINGTON International 
Wheat Agreement renewal discussions 
will soon be vetting under way 

The flour phase of the wheat pact 
has not been satisfactory to the US 
milling industry ino many 
particularly regarding the volume of 
flour business resulting and the vex 
atious import controls set up in the 
various wheat flour importing coun 
tries, US. Department of Agriculture 
officials, while sympathetic to the US 
milling industry position, note that 
notwithstanding the correctness of 
the milling industry position, it should 
be admitted that the IWA has been 
helpful in moving U.S. flour into world 
markets to the extent that the sub 
sidy has made US. flour an attractive 
buy 

Whether the flour milling industry 
advisory committee on exports will 
accept this explanation remains to be 
seen when that group assembles to 
discuss the industry position on the 
renewal of the wheat pact. The in 
dustry committee session is slated for 
January, 1953, prior to the start of 
the formal sessions of the Interna 
tional Wheat Council, which will open 
here the last week of 


respects, 


discussions 
January 


Price Range 

While the milling industry is ex 
pected to propose substantial correc 
tions in a renewed pact, the price 
range will be the focal point of dis 
cussion, with exporting nations hold 
ing out for a boost in the maximum 
price whereas importing countries are 
expected to ask that the present price 
range be unchanged 

Prior to the first USDA report of 
the condition of the next wheat crop 
at the disappointing level of slightly 


more than an indicated 611 million 
bushel yield for winter wheat, it ap 
peared that the importing nations 
could point to the huge reserves that 
Canada and the U.S. would hold by 
mid-summer, 1953. Heavy stocks are 
not seen aS an argument to support 
higher prices in any 
market bargaining 

ro return to the attitude of the 
U.S. mills, some segments of the in 
tentatively thinking of 
an open-end wheat pact instrument 
which would not use a fixed export 
import quota system but would regu 
late the flow of wheat and wheat 
flour on a subsidy valve control meth 
od under which sales could be stimu 
lated or abated through the amount 
of subsidy available. Under such a 
method, it is argued, the nuisance and 
impediment to free flow of world 
commerce such as import license con 
trol could be removed 

A variation of this theory was ad 
vanced in wheat export circles Se\ 


a request for 


dustry are 





Subsidy Rates Under 
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eral years ago when it was advocated 
that exporters be permitted to bid in 
1 subsidy announcement on any par- 
ticular day and subsequently make 
against that subsidy level, This 
proposal, in contemplated a 
trade in the subsidy by the grain 
exporters. At that time, it was re- 
ected by USDA officials who feared 
that it might develop, if adopted, into 
speculation in the subsidy rate by 
the exporting group with potential 
profits through subsidy rather than 
through grain merchandising 


sales 


short 


Situation Facing U.S. 


As the opposing forces in the Wheat 
Council line up for the renewal dis- 
cussions, here is the current analysis 
of the situation confronting the U.S 
delegation. First, congressional purse 
controllers, economy bent, are eveing 
the 188 million dollar subsidy outlay 
unfavorably. They insist that the 
maximum price be boosted to reduce 
the cost of the agreement to the U.S 
\ step in the direction of correcting 
this condition is the device of a flexi 
ble maximum price geared to a new 
combined cost-of-living index which 
would act as an adjusting mechanism 
to the top price le\ It seems like a 
theoretical and 


ood idea but largely 
adopted by the council 


unlikely to be 


Next the chief proponents for a 





renewal outside of government ci 
cles will be the rain export trade 
But it is noted that this group is far 


from unanimous in support of the 
document, It is pointed out that the 
wheat export 
proximatety 


whereas the | 


business goes to ap 
18-2 export firms 
| of 20 odd export 
ly small propor 
Numerically the 
grain export trade may be indifferent 
to a renewal of the pact, but on the 
bushels of 
wheat moved, the exporters would be 





houses do a 


tion of the business 


basis of the volume of 
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igorously 
nent. For 
term of the 
satisfactorily 

However, it should be noted that 
li during the first four years of the 
pact’s operation, wheat has been sell- 
ng at the maximum price and the 
sale climate has been artificial to the 
extent that for the first three years 
of the pact a substantial majority 
of the wheat sold moved under the 
incentive of economic aid funds in ad- 
dition to the stimulant of the IWA 
subsidy. With surplus conditions de- 
eloping or threatening in wheat pro- 
ducing areas of the world, it is pos- 
ble that under a renewed pact the 
sales price of a pact might drop to 
the price range floor 

Different Conditions 

In the U.S. market that would 
create an entirely different set of 
conditions which might not be too 
favorable to the exporters. For ex- 
ample, with the U.S. committed to a 
price support for wheat for the next 
two years at 90% of parity, if the 
world and open market price for 
wheat should drop to the floor, it 
is conceivable that in the U.S. most 
of the supplies would flow into the 
government loan program. Observers 
of U.S. grain supplies now are look- 
ing into 1954 and seeing the possi- 
bility of an insignificant free mar- 
ket supply of wheat 

If those conditions were to arise, 
possible that the grain 
exporters would be compelled to go to 
the government reserves for supplies, 
which, if priced on a mandatory basis 
by law, would tend to remove all 
competition in the world export mar- 
ket for U.S. firms 

And if the world price of wheat 
were to fall to the floor of a price 
range, it is seen that the cost to 
the U.S. government would not be 
considerably less than the current- 
ly high cost of subsidy at the ex- 
isting maximum. This assumes that 
at the floor of a price range, sup- 
would have to come out of 
government stocks obtained under 
the price support program which 
would be considerably higher than 
a world price at the floor of the 
Consequently the U.S. gov- 
ernment would be in the unfavor- 
ible position of selling wheat at the 
floor for export and pocketing a loss 
through Commodity Credit Corp. of 
the difference between the export 
price and the price support 
loan level 


in favor of a new agree- 
their purposes the first 
wheat pact has worked 





it Is seen 


plies 


range 


sales 


Agreement Possible 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles 
which may appear to confront a re- 
newal of the wheat pact, it seems 
probable that some ground for agree- 
ment can be reached. Throughout the 
world and particularly the western 
European continent, there is a grow- 
ing demand for commodity price sta- 
bilization through agreements of the 
type of the wheat pact. This would 
indicate a firm determination on the 
part of the delegates to find a com- 
mon ground for a price agreement 
On one side the dollar-short world 
is aiming at price stabilization, while 
the dollar and wheat producing areas 
of the world now facing mounting 
surpluses probably will bend every 
effort to sustain their exports 

While the first four-year term of 
the wheat pact was in a large meas- 
ure an artificial one—due to heavy 
U.S. economic aid—perhaps the dele- 
gates may find it advisable to renew 
the document for a shorter period, 
say two years, to put the instrument 
to a real test 

It is predicted in grain trade cir- 
cles that a maximum price of the 
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range set at $2 rsuade all 
renew their 
although this 

would find tough sled- 
US 


would pe 
the importing nations to 
import 


sight 


guarantees, 
ncreas¢ 
ling in the 
would sti 


Congress since it 
substantial 
dis- 
will 
d political 
suspicion 

private 
four 


contemplate 
payments. However, the 
renewal this 


subsidy 


cussions of a time 


met I greatly 


nment 


improv 
lacking the 
toward the 


envir 
and animosity 


grain trade that was prevaient 


years vo 

Perhaps the shrewder judgment of 
the grain and milling industries will 
when the 
next 


course, 


be brought into wider uss 


Wheat Council 
month. This would 
contemplate actual 


ae" 
in formal 


assembles here 
not, of 
trade 


discussion 


participa- 
thon 
the Wheat Council, but it 
dicate that they would be 
constant liaison with the offic 
delegation during the council 

Everything being equal, it now ap- 
grain export trade 
ion leaning to a $2 bu. m 
price may be the 


sessions of 
would in- 
kept in 
ial U'S 
sessions 
pears that opin- 
aximum 
figure the coun- 
cil approves if the pact is renewed 
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MICHIGAN BAKERS PLAN 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—-The 
rs of Michigan are 
an Educational 


bak- 
cooperating in 
Conference 
scheduled for Jan. 13 
p.m. in the Kellogg Center of 
gan State College, East Lansing. This 
is the trade for hotel and res- 
taurant and it is the hope 
of the committee sponsorin this 
event to prepare for similar courses 
baking industry 
will cake 
demonstrations provided 
by six of the outstanding decorators 
in the state of Michigan. There will 
also be an exhibit of baked foods, in- 
cluding decorated cakes, and a panel 
which Michigan bakery 
will participate. This con- 
will conclude with the ban- 
quet at which Michigan's Bernard E 
Godde. Godde’'s Pastry Shoppes Bat- 
tle Creek, president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, will be the 


which is 
1953, at 1:30 
Michi- 


center 


courses 


for the 
The program 
decorating 


consist of 


session in 
operators 


ference 


honored 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
Western and Michigan and 
Detroit are cooperating for this event 
and all bakers and others 
are cordially invited to attend. L 
Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Muske- 
ron, ARBA director and past presi- 
dent of the Western Michigan asso- 
ciation, is serving as general chairman 
of the committee, which 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
groups sponsoring the event. In addi- 
tion, the Detroit Production Club and 
the Michigan Allied Trades Assn. are 
also cooperating 


guest 
Eastern 


interested 


consists of 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS TO 
HEAR REP. R. J. CORBETT 
PITTSBURGH—-Victor Winterman- 
el, Pittsburgh flour broke 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, which will hold 
ention in Pittsburgh, May 
the William Penn Hotel, has 
Robert J. Corbett as 
Corbett recently was 
his sixth term in Con- 
Republican. ticket and 
both the service 
committees 


presi- 


its cor 
17-18 at 
secured Rep 
speaker. Rep 
reelected for 
gress on the 
has served on civil 
and postoftice 
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RECOGNIZED PRACTICE 
Chemical treatment of seed has 
become a recognized practice in pro- 
duction of many major crops, such 
as corn, cotton and peanuts, as well 
as small grains. 
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Dairy Import Curbs Reported 
Ready; May Hurt Flour Exports 


WASHINGTON—The U:S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appears ready to 
lower the boom on dairy product im- 
ports into the U.S., acting in all prob- 
ability under the provisions of the 
Farm Act of 1949. 

That law provides that when im- 
ports of an agricultural commodity 
threaten to impair the effectiveness 
of a price support program the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can report the 
condition to the President, who in 
turn can request the Tariff Commis- 
sion to take appropriate import re- 
striction action. 

The first and chief effect of im- 
port restriction action, if taken, 
would be to restrict imports of Dutch 
dairy products, particularly dried 
whole milk and feed ingredi- 
ents such as whey and buttermilk 
products 

From the standpoint of the milling 
industry, imposition of import con- 
trols would complicate and worsen 
the outlook for flour exports to the 
Netherlands since that government 
has been given authority to tighten 
its import quotas on U.S. flour. Until 
now, Holland has been persuaded to 
delay this move until U.S. trade poli- 
cies could be seen more clearly. It 
is feared that Holland will construe 
any further import restrictions as 
directed at Dutch commerce 

Unless some official at the top poli- 


solids 


cy level of the White House or State 
Department intervenes to stay the 
USDA plan, it now seems probable 
that announcement of import restric- 
tion proposals will be made soon 

This whole issue has been under 
study at USDA for several months 
as the result of heavy imports of 
dairy products from Holland at sub- 
stantial discounts under the domestic 
price. As a result more milk has been 
diverted into the butter make, which 
in turn has dropped the price until 
USDA had to start buying butter. 

This support requirement has 
spread into the cheese market, and 
now USDA is buying cheese at sup- 
port levels but not in the heavy vol- 
ume as in the case of butter. How- 
ever, USDA officials report that the 
cheese market is weak and there is 
no telling now how far the price 
would drop unless the government 
maintains supporting operations. 

The straw that broke the camel's 
back in this case is the butter support 
program. Up to this time officials 
from the State Department and Mu- 
tual Security Administration have 
persuaded USDA to withhold final 
action on restricting imports to see 
if the situation would not clear up. 
However, when the butter price broke 
through the support line persuasion 
alone was no longer effective in de- 
laying the USDA action. 


Through last week USDA had pur- 
chased 4,073,826 Ib. butter 

It seemed earlier that import re- 
strictions might have been headed off 
if the Dutch government could have 
been persuaded to adjust its sales 
policy in the U.S. more in line with 
the domestic market. At one time the 
Dutch were pricing their exports of 
whole dried milk solids to the U.S 
at a 10¢ lb. discount. After consider- 
able pressure they reduced this dis- 
count to 8¢, but this change was only 
superficial and did not lessen the im- 
pact of these imports on the US. 
market to any appreciable deyree. 


Action Expected 

Now it seems that the die is cast 
and the announcement of the import 
control proposal was poised for issu- 
ance this week-—-unless some high 
official of the government could order 
a delay. 

How quickly the government could 
act to make the import controls op- 
erative is not clearly seen. Under the 
farm law there is a short cut provi- 
sion under which it is believed that the 
Tariff Commission, after notification 
by the Chief Executive, can accept 
the USDA finding in the matter, dis- 
pense with previously-required hear- 
ings on the control proposal and in- 
stitute controls in a relatively short 
time 





Wheat Exports Expand Sharply 
as Flour Exports Show Decline 


WASHINGTON.—A 


large 
in the 1951-52 combined exports of 
wheat and wheat products is account- 
ed for by greatly increased exports 
in the form of wheat and moderate 
decline in shipments of flour 

This is revealed in a comprehensive 
review of U.S. export trade in grains 
and grain products recently released 
by the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Shipments of wheat in the form 
of grain totaled 431 million bushels, 
compared with 322 million in 1950- 
51. Flour exports, including both that 
milled from domestic wheat and that 
milled in bond and macaroni and 
semolina, declined to 48 million bush- 
els, grain equivalent, the lowest level 
since the end of World War II. The 
previous year these exports totaled 
53 million bushels 

Even at this level, however, flour 
exports were still far above the pre- 
war average of 19 million bushels, 
grain equivalent, annually. The down- 
ward trend in flour exports in recent 
years reflects not only the reestab- 
lishment of flour milling capacity in 
foreign countries but also an expan- 
sion of capacity in some areas, USDA 
notes 

Exports of flour to 
example, were 57% 
the previous year. 

Total Second Highest 

Reflecting a continued active world 
demand, U.S. exports of grain and 
grain products during 1951-52 (July- 
June) were the second highest on 
record, totaling 17,529,000 long tons 
(grain equivalent) compared with 16,- 


increase 


Europe, for 
smaller than in 


072,000 tons in 1950-51, an increase 
of 9%. At this level, the past sea- 
son's exports were only 321,000 tons 
under the all-time record of 17,- 
850,000 tons in 1948-49, when the 
quantity of grain exported by the 
U.S. was the largest ever exported 
by any one country in a single year 
Before the war (1934-35 through 
1938-39), the country’s grain exports 
averaged only 2,718,000 tons annu- 
ally (see accompanying table) 
Compared with 1950-51, the out- 
standing features of the U.S. grain 
export movement during 1951-52 were 
the large increases in exports of 
bread grains and the reductions in 
exports of coarse grains. Bread grain 
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SPEAKER — When William Walms- 
ley (above) of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking addressed the Great- 
er St. Louis Production Club 16 AIB 


were narrated by Mrs. Walmsley. 


exports during 1951-52 amounted to 
12,952,000 tons, compared with 10,- 
175,000 tons in 1950-51, an increase 
of 27%. Coarse grain exports, on the 
other hand, amounted to only 4,604,- 
000 tons, compared with 5,897,000 
tons a year earlier, representing a 
reduction of 22%. However, reduc- 
tions in exports of grains 
(corn, oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums) were more than offset by 
the aggregate increase in exports 
of bread grains (wheat, wheat flour 
and rye) even though exports of 
wheat flour and rye were slightly 
smaller than a year earlier 

Factors contributing to the huge 
volume of U.S. grain exports during 
1951-52 were the large supplies of 
wheat available in this country, the 
reduced export availabilities for all 
grains in Argentina and Australia, 
a high level of foreign demand for 
wheat, especially in Latin American, 
Asiatic and African ‘narkets, the 
continuation of foreign id programs, 
a favorable price for wheat and 
wheat flour moving out under terms 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and a desire on the part of a 
number of countries to build up their 
reserve stocks of grain. 


coarse 


Wheat Always Tops 


Wheat, including flour, has always 
constituted the principal item in 
U.S. grain export trade. By com- 
parison, rye is relatively insignificant. 
During 1951-52, these two commodi- 
ties accounted for 74% of total grain 
exports. The relation of U.S. bread 
grain exports to actual production 
during 1951-52, with comparisons for 
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PREDICTION OF SHORT CROP 
IMPROVES SALES OF FLOUR 





Buying Interest Develops Over Week End Following 


Gjovernment’s Forecast of Small Winter 
Wheat Outturn; Production Up 


The government's preliminary esti 
mate of a 1953 winter wheat crop 
much smaiier than the 1952 crop 
touched off better interest in flour 
buying, and sales over the past week 
end improved substantially 

Indications Dec. 22 were that this 
interest was being maintained in 
Southwestern flour purchases but 
that buyers of spring wheat flour 
were increasing their rate of buying 
only moderately. Spring wheat flour 
salen over the week end, however 
were up from the slow pace of last 
week 

Several chains bought estimated 30- 
day supplies of hard winters over the 
week end, following mostly price-date 
of shipment transactions during the 
week. Sales for the entire period 
were estimated at about 100% of 
capacity in the southwest, compared 
with 30% the previous week, Sales of 
spring wheat mills averaged 42° of 
capacity, compared with 35% the 
week before 

Export trade was confined to scat- 
tered small lots, and family flour 
business lacked any feature except 
that shipping directions improved 
moderately 

US. flour production gained one 
percentage point to 79° of capacity 
last week. Operations in the South 
west showed an increase while Buf 
falo and the Northwest held steady 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Users of spring wheat 
flour showed more interest in) pur 
chases following the release of the 
yovernment’s low crop estimate Dec 
19, and the rate of sales expanded 
over the week end. However, this 
interest lagged Dec, 22, reports from 
mills indicate 

Sales last week averaged 42% of 
capacity, compared with 35° the pre- 
vious week and 82° in the corres 
ponding week last year 

Buyers continued to approach new 
commitments cautiously and took 
only small, fill-in lots. While wheat 
values declined, millfeed markets also 
slipped and flour quotations held 
about steady for the period. The addi- 
tional buying which developed late 
Dec. 19 and 20 indicated expectations 
that wheat values would move up 
on the strength of the new crop 
southwestern forecast. While wheat 
was somewhat stronger Dec, 22, the 
advance Was not large and buyers 
lost some of their enthusiasm 

Backlogs of orders on mills’ books 
continued to decline last week as 
shipments held well above current 
sales, Directions on both family and 
bakery types have improved, and ship- 
ments of spring wheat mills averaged 
80°. of five-day capacity last week, 
compared with 81% the week before 

Minneapolis flour production aver- 
aged 108° of capacity in the week 
ending Dec. 19, compared with 103% 
the previous week and 94% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, out 
put held steady at 91% of capacity 

Quotations Dec. 19, carlots, 100-Ib 
cottons: Standard patent $5.78@5.73 
short patent $5.8005.85, high gluten 
$6.05@6.10, first clear $5.20@5.60 
whole wheat $5.6005.75, family $6.11 
“745 





Southwest 


Kansas City: The crop report out 
late Dec. 19 looked bullish to some 
flour buyers, and a moderate spurt 
in business occurred in the Southwest 
over the week end. Up to that time 
sales were mostly pds. in nature 
and constituted barely 50% of mill 
capacity. The flurry of week end or- 
ders boosted the average in the area 
to 100% for the week, compared with 
30% in the previous week and 40‘ 
a year ago 

Several chain bakers booked flour 
on a 120-day basis but in amounts 
that probably would not exceed a 30 
day supply. A number of independent 
bakers bought in lots up to 5,000 to 
10,000 sacks each. In all, there was 
a fairly respectable volume of bakery 
flour business done over the week 
end 

For some mills p.d.s. was furnish 
ing considerable operating time, but 
with others the tendency was to de- 
crease production. Very little flour 
was placed on the books last week 
A few lots of around 10,000 sacks 
each were sold to an eastern chain 
baker, and several chains in the cen 
tral states acquired amounts of 5,000 
to 10,000 sacks each. Other business 
with independents and smaller ac 
counts ranged down to a car or two 
each. The actual volume of business 
was not great and was not much 
change from recent weeks 

With the end of the year approach- 
ing, family flour directions were be 
ginning to pick up and heavy operat 
ing schedules were being lined up by 
the family mills. Little new business 
was reported, however, and prices re 
mained about steady. Clears were 
slumping under the increased family 
production and lighter demand from 
export and domestic buyers. Although 
the December tight position was near 


out of the way. offerings were 
plentiful and hard to sell 

Little or no export was reported 
by the various mills last week. A few 
did business with Cuba and Puerto 
Rico in small lots, and a small lot 
was traded to an eastern exporter 
Otherwise the market was quiet 

Quotations Dec. 19, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.50@5.55, standard 
95% patent $5.400$5.45, straight 
$5.3595.40: established brands of 
family flour $6.65@7.30, first clears 
$4.40@455, second clears $4.20@4.25 
1% ash clears or higher $3.70@4.15; 
soft wheat short patent $7.05@7.15 
cake flour $5.40@ 5.60 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices 10¢ sack lower 
Shipping directions have been moder- 
ate 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found demand slightly bet- 
ter last week as nearby small inde- 
pendents entered the market for im- 
mediate shipments to fill pressing 
needs. In general the trade held off, 
expecting increased selling on the 
part of producers to drive the price 
of wheat to lower levels after the 
first of the year. Family flour busi- 
ness was extremely light. Shipping 
directions were 50% of capacity last 
week with the same outlook for this 
week, Lower options and premiums 
pushed prices down 10¢. Quotations 
basis Kansas City, Dec. 19: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, in cotton 
100's, $6.1006.20; bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.4005.45, standard 
$5.25 45.30 

Oklahoma City: Sales were ap- 
proximately 10% and 
100%. There was no change in prices 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Dec. 20: carlots, family short 
patent $6.6507.15, standard patent 
$6.3506.55; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.8505.90, standard patent 
$5.75@5.80, straight grade $5.60@0 
5.70: truck lots 207 50¢ higher on all 
grades 


operations 


Texas: As the holidays approach, 
demand is becoming even more slug- 
vish: sales last week were no more 
than 15 to 20% of capacity and lim- 
ited to small lots of family and bak- 
ers flour for nearby shipment and 
mainly p.d.s. Running time held up 
very well and probably averaged four 





Restricted Buying of Semolina 
Continues; Prices Show Decline 


Little additional buying of semo- 
lina occurred last week, with manu 
facturers of macaroni and noodle 
products continuing to resist prices 
and taking only fill-in lots. A slide in 
wheat values permitted 15@20¢ cwt 
reductions in standard semolina at 
the end of the week, but a stronger 
tone appeared to be developing once 
again Dec. 22 

Premiums on top fancy milling dur- 
um dropped to 55¢ over the May fu- 
ture as receipts improved somewhat 
and exporters withdrew from the 
market. Standard semolina was quot- 
ed Dec. 22 at $6.95@7 cwt., bulk 
Minneapolis. An advance to 56¢ over 
May for top durum was indicated in 
early trading Dec. 22 

In a final revision of 1952 crop esti- 
mates the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reduced the durum figures to 
21,363,000 bu. from the previous esti 
mate of 21,424,000 bu. This production 
was the smallest since the drouth pe 
riod of the mid-30's, USDA notes 
and far short of the 34,762,000 bu 
harvested in 1951 


It was felt by some trade observ- 
ers that while macaroni manufactur- 
ers have been resisting prices, fairly 
heavy coverage could develop on 
a new price advance since a number 
of plants are said to be close to com- 
pletion of contracts 

Production of durum products de- 
clined slightly last week, continuing 
the seasonal trend 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 19, were as follows 
Fancy Hd. Amt bette $2.91% @2 945 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE TO SLIDE 


Values Off 50¢@$2 Ton as Feed 
Manufacturers Limit 
Buying 


Millfeed markets continue to suffer 
from sluggish demand, and values 
slipped another 50¢@$2 ton. Formula 
feed manufacturers showed little in- 
clination to buy any but spot sup- 
plies, and somewhat larger produc- 
tion added to the downward price 
pressure 

There was no indication last week 
that the feed business in the South- 
west would pull out of the current 
period of dullness before the end of 
the year. Demand again was moder- 
ate, and prices were on a downward 
trend 

Lighter feed demand is normal for 
this area in December, but declining 
markets and relatively poor feeding 
ratios are adding to the slowness of 
the period. 

The decline in animal and oilseed 
protein prices has created lower price 
leveis for formula feeds, and this 
tendency has strengthened the atti- 
tude of holding back on feed pur- 
chases. In addition, dealers have been 
trimming inventories as is customary 
at the end of the year. 

Cattle feed production continued at 
a high rate, with a fairly substantial 
backlog of orders still on the books 
Hog feed demand was light and eeg 
feeds were moving in only moderate 
volume. There was scattered demand 
for chick and turkey feed, but it was 
in very small amounts. 

Mills in this area operated on an 
average of four and a half to five 
days last week. Price lists indicated 
declines of $1@2 ton. 

Sales of formula feed picked up 
somewhat for a few manufacturers 
last week, although others reported 
a continuation of sluggish demand. 

Dealers continue to be reluctant to 
add to inventories, and the majority 
of orders coming in are accompanied 
by requests for immediate shipment, 
some mills report. The accumulation 
of this business led to a better volume 
of production at these plants. Opera- 
tions were on a five-day schedule this 
week, two shifts or three 

Generally, cattle feed business is 
holding ‘over-all volume to an accept- 
able level, with dairymen good cus- 
tomers and shipments of beef cattle 
feed also large. Some scattered com- 
plaints of a slowdown in shipping di- 
rections against range feed bookings 
were heard, however. Cattlemen, ac- 
cording to this report, are feeding 
their herds at a maintenance leve! 
and enjoying the open weather which 
has prevailed for grazing, even though 
pastures are extremely dry. 

Moderate upturns in laying feed 
sales were noted, although this busi- 
ness is not up to seasonal expecta- 
tions. Lower egg prices apparently 
have held demand in check somewhat. 
The same situation has hurt hog feed 
sales, which remain just fair for most 
companies. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75° of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,546 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,981 tons 
in the previous week and 51,137 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totals 1,238,923 tons as compared 
with 1,226,587 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago 
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Wheat Lower Despite 
Small 1953 Foreeast 


Estimate of 611 


Million Bushels Winter 


Crop Produces Slight Rally After Report 


Most 
tional 


futures showed frac- 
the week ending 
Dec. 22, with a slight rally the final 
day helping to erase some of the 
declines registered earlier in the pe- 
riod. The government's preliminary 
forecast of 1953 winter wheat pro- 
duction of 611 million bushels was 
lower than generally expected, but 
despite bullish interpretation 
prices did not respond with too much 
vigor. Bakery flour business picked 
up over the week end, apparently 
on the expectation that the crop 
would lead off price ad- 
vances, and some of the buying Dec 
22 was attributed to mill hedging 
against these sales. Fairly heavy ex- 
port workings last week failed to 
give futures much support as it was 
again apparent that a good share of 
the were to be provided 
from government stocks. Trading in 
the December future ended Dec. 19 

Closing for wheat futures 
Dec. 22 were: Chicago March 
$2.36%-%, May $240%-%, July 
$2.39%, September $2.424%; Minne- 
polis May $2.42%, July $2.43%; 
Kansas City March $2.41%, May 
$2.42%-'2, July $2.39 


wheat 


losses in 


this 


estimate 


supplies 


prices 


Prospects Uncertain 

In its preliminary forecast of 1953 
winter wheat production the US 
Department of Agriculture noted 
that more uncertain 
than usual. In many states, the re- 
port noted, conditions for getting 
wheat seeded and up toa stand this 
fall most unfavorable on 
record. Much acreage failed to ger- 
minate until late November when 
precipitation was _ received Even 
where germination was pos- 
are generally thin and 
plants poorly rooted, USDA stated 
The usual build-up of moisture re- 
serves was prevented by the summer 
drouth 

Acre 
mated by 
only 1° 
above 
cated 


prospects are 


were the 


earlier 


sible stands 


seeded this fall was esti- 
USDA at 55,361,000 acres 
below year and 10% 
However, the indi- 

acre at 11 bu. is 
the record yield of 
accounting for the low pre- 
liminary winter wheat estimate of 
611 bushels. A crop of this 
size would be 42% smaller than the 
1952 crop of 1,053 million bushels 
and 24% below average. The aban- 
donment of acreage is more difficult 
than usual to appraise, USDA noted, 
because of the extremely unfavorable 
seeding conditions this fall. Abandon- 
ment is estimated at 267, compared 
with 10% year. During the 
drouth years production ranged 439 
to 524 million bushels 

In a final estimate of 1952 produc- 
tion issued last week USDA 
showed—in addition to the almost 10 
million reduction in the. previous 
winter wheat estimate, noted above 

an increase in spring bread wheat 
production of about 5 million bush- 
els to 217,283,000 and a reduction 
of about 2 million in durum output 
to 21,363,000 bu. 

These large supplies, despite a big 
loan tie-up, continue to act as a 
brake on price advances. Aside from 
the loan program and low 1953 esti- 
mate, export trade is seen as the 
only other possible influence for mar- 
ket strength. However, some trade 
observers believe the recent heavy 
run on exports may be about over 


Age 


last 
average 
yie ld per 
bu. below 


S 
952 


milion 


last 


also 


for a time. Last week about 4% mil- 
lion bushels were sold, with the 
U.K., Yugoslavia, Egypt and Brazil 
among the buyers. 

Another USDA estimate confirmed 
a previous forecast of record world 
wheat production in 1952, with the 
total indicated at 7.24 billion bush- 
els, compared with 6.48 billion a 
year ago. Argentine and Australian 
production will be offered on world 
markets shortly 

Wheat receipts were about the 
Same as a week earlier, and arrivals 
at the principal markets totaled ap- 
proximately 5.7 million bushels. At 
Minneapolis, arrivals totaled 1,170 
cars, while Duluth received 1,013 
These offerings were generally ahead 
of the demand, and general tone of 
the market was easy. Best inquiry 
appeared to be for wheat in the 12 
to 14% protein brackets, with pre- 
miums on higher protein lots down 1l¢ 
Trading basis was switched to the 
May during the week with ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring quoted at 4¢ under 
the May price—12% protein at 
under to l¢ over, 13% protein 2@5¢ 
over, 14% protein 6@8¢ over, 15% 
protein 8@11l¢ over and 16% 12@ 
l7¢ over. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 18.90%, and the durum 
11.81% 

Demand for cash durum wheat 
tapered off considerably, and pre- 
miums worked substantially lower 
The greatest loss took place in the 
intermediate types which a week ago 
sold close to the top milling grades. 
No. 2 hard amber durum or better of 
fancy milling quality was quoted at 
50@55¢ over May, Nos. 1 and 2 am- 
ber durum of choice milling quality 
44@50¢ over and Nos. 1 and 2 dur- 
um of medium milling quality 414 
48¢ over. Minneapolis May wheat 
closed December 18 at $2.41-% 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 19 
is shown in the following table 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
Ib 


1@2¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 68 Ib 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1% 
Moisture — 1@2¢ each \%% MT. over 
14% MT. 
To Arrive 
Basis No. 1 DNS or N8& 58 Ib 
protein $2.39% Duluth $2.37% 
apolis 


For 12% 
Minne 


Demand Better 

With some mills in the area oper- 
ating at better rates, the demand for 
milling wheat improved somewhat at 
Kansas City last week. At the same 
time the cash trading basis switched 
from the December to the May fu- 
ture. The net change was a slight 
advance in the premium structure. 
The basic May future was slightly 
stronger Dec. 22 due to the bullish 
crop report, but any appreciable ad- 
vance was held back by a heavy wet 
snow which was being received in 
most of the southwestern winter 
wheat belt. The future closed at 
$2.42% Dec. 22 and No. 1 ordinary 
dark and hard winter was 1'2¢ under 
May. For 12.5% protein the range 
was %@3%¢ over, 13% was 143%¢ 
over and 14% 2@3'¢ over. Receipts 
were 774 cars last week, compared 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN 


lour production 
Northwestern Miller 
output of all mills in the U.8s 
Ih 14.19 

1962 

- 19 

1,215.66 

07 166 

26,26 


entage output 


*Revised 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5 day week 
Dee 17 


Previous lec. 16-21 
1951 
86 
ae 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
14-19 140,600 197.968 
ious week 340,600 1,291 
aT 948 
S41.613 


60 Kepresentative Mills (outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
‘ Flour 4 
capacity output tivity 
lwo. 14-19 1.019,7 O17 694 90 
Previous week 1,019,750 945,19 9 
Year ago 1,019,250 930,933 9 
1,019,256 1,070, 904 106 
rage ¥6 
average 9 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Millis in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee ir 
cinta Missourt 
Fiour a 
output 
526.262 7a 
a4 


lay week 


Two years age 
Five-year a 
Ten-year 


(jeorgia and eastern 
> day week 


tivity 


BLPPEALO 


lay week 


in principal manufacturing areas by 
with relationship of production to 
expressed in percentages 


SACKS (OWT. 


mills reporting currently to The 
capacity and to the total estimated 


*Previous ‘ . . ©. 18 


week 


1,196,486 


ra? 
66.014 


266.16 


Crop year flour production 
——July 1 to— 


13,813,388 
7,125,668 7,011,007 
2,674,473 81,804,642 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
eapacity 
leew, 24-19 2.500 
week 282.500 


Fiour > a 

output tivity 
206,090 roe 
“295,904 163 
266,743 4 
Two years ago 317,800 253.206 ao 
Five-year average ae 
Ten-year average au 

*Kevy ised 


Previous 
Year ago 282.500 


Principal 
luding 
Montana 


jtiterior 
Duluth, st 
and lowa 


mille in 
Paul 


Minnesota, in 
North Dakota 


> day week 
capacity 


Flour >a 
output tivity 
449,105 a2 
Previous week *458.281 43 
Year ago 448,915 al 
Two years age h ‘ 480,537 87 
Five 
Ten-year 


I bare 14-19 


year average a 


average 72 
*Revised 

PACIFIC COAST 
North Pacif« 
Senttle, Tacoma and Interior 

Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour Te ac 

capacity output tivity 
173,396 76 
158,397 “* 
209,411 #0 
167,236 


Principal mille on the Coast 


230,000 
220,000 
230,000 


202.600 


Ten-year 


Interior Oregon Mills 
Lhe 14-19 133,000 & 2 
week 133,000 107,778 
ago 133,200 120.518 
129,470 


Previous 
Year 
Two years ago 122,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tones for 


week ending Le« 


) and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal milis tn Nebraska, Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Weekly Crop year 
production 
24.617 618,026 15.100 
714,998 
14,463 
620,102 14,462 
637,151 14,637 
636,194 
810,091 il 
i 690,902 13 
"Principal mills **84@ 


of total capacity 


principal mille of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
including Minneapolis, 8st. 
Preduction computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 

--—Bouthwest*——.  -——-Northwest*—. 
Weekly Crop year 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
-— Buffalot— --Com bined **—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
76,386 ace 
19.754 


T44,511 49.546 1,238,923 


10,723 
11.993 
16,15 


249.066 


TAll milla. tRevised 





with 538 in the previous week and 
833 a year ago 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 19: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
Ne Dark and Hard 
No lark and Hard 
No 
No 
No. 3 
No. 4 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling Dec. 22 at 
$2.66% @ 2.67%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein get- 
ting a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand and 
offerings were fair. 

Brazil Buys Wheat 

New export wheat bookings out of 

the Pacific Northwest were quiet last 


2.40@2.49 


week, with Brazilian business 
only bookings put through. Brazil 
bought 120,000 tons of wheat, of 
which five cargoes were reported to 
be taken out of the Pacific Northwest. 
The wheat sold was hard red winters, 
rather scarce here. Some exporters 
did not care to offer on this business. 
Japan is reported not at all interest- 
ed, being booked up through the first 
quarter of 1953. India is expected to 
be in and out of the market, but 
last week showed no interest. Crop 
conditions are about the same; acre- 
age has been cut substantially in the 
Pacific Northwest on winter wheat, 
and considerable spring planting is 
expected. 


the 
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Cooperation With FDA Indicated 
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FOOD SANITARIANS IN FAVOR 
OF VOLUNTARY INSPECTIONS 


FDA Officials Are Submitting Their Ideas to Different 
Groups Before Asking for Amendment to Law 


to Provide Inspection Authority 


WASHINGTON 
of the food processing and related 
industries, af a meeting Dec. 18-19 
agreed that the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration should receive voluntary co 
operation from all food processors in 
the matter of plant 
representatives of the FDA 


Representatives 


inspections by 


The meeting was that of an indus 
try conference group formed in Janu 
ary, 1952, to work with the Food & 
Drug Administration, the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine and 
other federal agencies concerned with 
the handling and processing of food 
The majority of the men are sanita- 
tion officials 

No formal action was taken by the 
industry group in the matter of FDA 
plant inspections after the recent Su- 
preme Court decision in which the 
FDA was denied authority to force 
food processors, grain elevator oper- 
ators and others covered by the food 
and drug law to admit FDA inspec 
tors 

It was the consensus of the group, 
however, that all branches of the food 
handling and processing industry 
should lend their cooperation to FDA 

Meanwhile, FDA officials are re 
ported to have decided tentatively on 
a proposed amendment to the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 which 
would restore clear authority to FDA 
to inspect plants to determine the 
level of sanitation maintained 

At the present time FDA officials 
are submitting their ideas to groups 
in the food and drug field to ask for 
Vigorous cooperation in proposing an 
amendment to the and drug 
law 

Earlier, FDA officials made a gen- 
eral appeal to all industries subject to 
the agency's jurisdiction to continue 
to cooperate with the government in 
the interest of good sanitation in the 
handling and processing of foods. The 
appeal was made following the Su- 
preme Court decision. FDA officials 
also noted that some firms had volun- 
tarily written previously to assure 
that their plants were still open to 
FDA inspectors and that continued 
inspection would be readily permitted 

The proposed FDA amendment 
would delete from the present act 
the language which requires permis- 
sion of the owner and would substi- 
tute in its place the words, “after 
first giving written notice.” 

Already favorable response has 
been obtained from leading organiza- 
tions in the drug industry, FDA of- 
ficials said, and it is hoped that oth- 
er associations in food industries can 
be persuaded to join 

However, observers said, while the 
amending language seems brief and 
simple and effective in restoring in- 
spection authority to FDA, it is not 
clear that it establishes any standard 
of responsibility on the part of FDA 
field inspectors to protect businesses 
against zealots who might abuse 
such broad grants of inspection au- 
thority 


food 


That seems to be the chief objec- 
tion to any proposed amendment, and 
until it is met, it must be doubted 
that the food industries will rush to 
the support of FDA, observers point- 
ed out 

On the other hand, the general at 


titude among the food industries 
seems clearly to be in agreement 
that the only practical way to en- 


force the food and drug act in regard 
to sanitation and good housekeeping 
in plants is through inspection at the 
source 
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ARKELL & SMITHS NAME 
MIDWEST SALES MANAGER 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y Arkell & 
Smiths, paper bag manufacturer, has 
announced the appointment of W. M 
Sloane as sales manager of the com 
pany’s newly created midwestern 
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He wil! make his head- 
quarters at 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Mr. Sloane was formerly 
sales representative in the company’s 
central division 

John K. McIntyre has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the 
western division of Arkell & Smiths 
He will work out of the Kansas City 
office 


sales division 
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CHRISTMAS PARTIES 

NEW YORK-—The New York of- 
fices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., held 
their Christmas party at Busto’s Res- 
taurant with the entire organization 
participating. The holiday party of 
the New York staff of General Mills 
Inc., was held at the Hotel Statler, 
when the 25-year group was especial 
y honored 
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MULTI-CLEAN PURCHASE 


ST. PAUL— Multi-Clean Products, 
Inc., has announced its purchase ot 
the floor sanding machine division of 
the Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machin- 
ery Co., Chicago. Manufacturing op- 
erations are being transferred to the 
Multi-Clean factory in St. Paul, ac- 
cording to N. H. McRae, president 
This action enables the company to 
expand its operations in the floor 
equipment market, he stated 














AFMA Schedules 
1953 Convention 
for May 14-15 


CHICAGO-—-The 1953 convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. will be held Thursday and 
Friday, May 14-15, at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

The board of directors and all per- 
manent committees will hold meet- 
ings Wednesday, May 13. 

All room reservations for the con- 
vention will be handled by the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, the AFMA points 
out. The hotel is now accepting reser- 
vations for the convention. Reserva- 
tion requests are to be sent to Ed- 
ward A. Janus, reservation manager 
at the Conrad Hilton, 720 S. Michigan 
Ave 
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Outlook Rosy for 1953 States 


Committee on Economic Report 


WASHINGTON — After surveying 
the economic horizon from its clois 
ter the professional staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
rose-tinted outlook for 1953 
in its repert to the congressional 
committee, citing 10 major influences 

Summarizing its conclusions the 
staff says in part, “It is the conclu 
staff that opportunities 

stability and growth 
will be present and that satisfactory 
adjustments made, although 
posing challenging problems for pri 
vate and public policy makers.” 

Supporting this conclusion the com- 
mittee staff forth these major 
points. briefed as follows: 

(1) Readjustment will be less dras- 
tic than in 1944 in sliding down from 
a plateau erected by war expendi- 
tures. In 1944 war effort consumed 
41% of the national product 
whereas present national security ex- 
penditures account for about 15% of 
that total 

(2) Federal fiscal policies have re- 
sulted in a near balance of the budget 
position in the 1947-52 period and 
should reduction in taxes 
almost on a dollar for dollar basis 
when the peak of present militar: 
spending is reached 

(3) The problem of absorption of 
men into civilian life comparable to 
the period after World War II will 
not exist 

(4) It is an error to assume that 
our hich level of economic activity 
on government defense 
activities. An estimated population 
increase of 18 million persons an- 
nually through 1975 provides an ex- 
haust valve for increased plant pro- 
ductivity 


sees 


sion of the 


for economik 


can be 


sets 


gross 


permit a 


rests solely 


(5) The housing problem of the in- 
creasing population at present hous- 
ing standard levels will involve aver- 
age annual construction of the good 
vears of 1947-52 

(6) Despite the fact that since the 
defense build-up outlays for plants 
and equipment have reached unprece- 
dented levels similar demand for pri- 
vate plant and equipment exists 
where the rate of expansion was 
postponed through the intervention 
of the depression and World War IT 

(7) Similarly the increasing popu- 
lation lays the groundwork for a sus- 
tained increased demand for the prod- 
ucts of agriculture 

(8) Increased need for public works 
is highlighted by the demand factor 
for public schools which alone has 
been estimated by the office of edu- 
cation at $20 billion for the decade 
to provide for the accumulated back- 
log, replacement and new construc- 
tion to house increased enrollment 

(9) Minimum public health stand- 
ards will require a $14 billion outlay 
to provide additional hospital beds, 
according to estimates of the public 
health service 

(10) Highway requirement studies, 
after allowing for increased rate of 
obsolescence, indicate requirement of 
a $7 billion annual expenditure to 
maintain and modernize existing fa- 
cilities to meet needs of increasing 
number of motor vehicles. 


Huge Investment 


These 10 factors mount up to a to- 
tal investment need of the magnitude 
of $500 billion in the 1950-60 decade 
at today’s price, the committee staff 
concludes 

In the field of agriculture for the 


































expanding population the projected 
estimate is made through 1975 when 
requirements for the protective foods 
as compared with 1950 would be as 
follows: Milk requirements would be 
the current level of production plus 
the additional output from Wisconsin 
Michigan and New York; pork—to 
the current pig crop would be re- 
quired the annual output of Nebraska 
and Iowa; cattle numbers by 1975 
would have to expand from present 
levels plus the production from Min- 
nesota, Texas and Oklahoma; lamb 
production would have to be expand- 
ed from the 1950 level through the 
addition of the production of Nevada 
Utah, Montana and Wyoming .To the 
current production of eggs would be 
required the additional production 
from California, Kansas Missouri 
Pennsylvania and Illinois 


Higher Production 


The congressional committee staff 
in its comments on the agricultural 
outlook draws heavily on USDA for 
information. It cites the problem as 
one of building up present acres—of 
making every five acres produce as 
much as six do today if we are to eat 
as well in 1975 as we do today. 

To accomplish this goal the com- 
mittee staff sees a wide need for capi- 
tal investment in farm machinery, 
electrical equipment, livestock, seeds, 
fertilizer and chemicals. The oppor- 
tunities in this chemical fertilizer 
field are seen as boundless when the 
size of the feeding job by 1975 is con- 
templated. What it will mean in 
terms of investment in chemical-fer- 
tilizer plant and in agricultural ma- 
chinery production is impossible to 
estimate, the staff concludes. 
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Ralston Purina Co. 
Sales Reach New 
High; Net Down 


ST. LOUIS The Ralston Purina 
Co.'s total sales during the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30 were $417,820,201. 
This represents an increase of 22% 


r the previous record year of 1951 


However, net earnings of $8,512,781 


and common stock earnings of $6.62 
a share were less than in the pre- 
vious year. The 1951 profit was 
$8,784,341, or $6.84 a share 

New feed mills are now under con- 
struction at Shreveport, La., and Spo- 
kane, Wash., Donald Danforth, presi- 
dent, pointed out, and a soybean proc- 
essing plant is being built at Kansas 
City. No other major expansion of 
company facilities is now contemplat- 
ed for the year ahead, Mr. Danforth 
told stockholders 

Prospects are good for a continu- 
ing high volume of business,” he said. 
“The recent upward adjustment in 
the ceiling price of soybean meal 
should help profits.” 

The company’s annual report for 


the year ended Sept. 30 showed total 
income was $419,579,747, including 
net sales of $417,820,201 ex- 
penses and other charges amounted 
to $411,066,966. This included provi- 
sion of $12,892,200 for federal income 
taxes, including $1,383,500 for ex- 
cess profits tax. 


Costs, 
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60 CHICAGO FLOUR MEN 
ATTEND CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CHICAGO — Good fellowship was 
abundant as the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors met in an at- 
mosphere of friendliness for the an- 


nual Christmas party at the Chicago 
Furniture Mart the evening of Dec 
12. Around 60 flour distributors, al- 


lied tradesmen and guests attended 

Card tables were set up early in 
the afternoon and several members 
came early. Cards were interrupted 


for dinner and community 
and resumed later 


singing, 


Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co., Chicago, president 
of the roup, welcomed those who 
attended. The community singing was 
led by Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Accompaniment was per- 
formed on the accordion by Jerry 
Mentzel, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co 


e s e 


WHEAT COMPRISES BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—-Exports of Canadian 
and flour during the past week 
under 3,500,000 bu., and 
flour accounted for only 
169,000 bu. This amount was divided 
equally between IWA and Class 2 
sales, with IWA sales going to Vene- 
Cuba, Philippines, 
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wheat 
totaled 
of 


just 


this total 


zuela, Costa Rica 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














El Salvador, Singapore, Bermuda, 
Bahamas, Guatemala, Dominican Re- 
public and the Belgian Congo. Class 
2 countries taking the remaining 
amount included Philippines. Leba- 
non, Colombia, Tangier, Malaya, 
Saudi Arabia, El Salvador, Japan, 
Hong Kong and Trieste. 

The U.K. was the best buyer of 
IWA wheat which aggregated 2,079,- 
000 bu., taking 1,147,000; Egypt took 
343,000, Belgium 281,000, Netherlands 
199,000, Cuba 93,000 and Costa Rica, 
16,000. Germany took the largest 
amount of the 1,235,000 bu. of Class 2 
wheat, with a total of 358,000 bu 
going to that destination; India was 
next with 349,000, Japan 319,000, 
Belgium 179,000, Brazil 22,000, and 
a small parcel of only 8,000 bu. to 
Switzerland. 
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CHICAGO BAKERY DRIVERS 
INSTITUTE 5-DAY WEEK 


CHICAGO—Members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Bakery 
Wagon Drivers Union Local 734, Chi- 
cago, voted unanimously Dec. 14 in 
favor of an agreement with bakers 





which will give a 5-day week to 
around 2,600 drivers of bread and 
cake delivery trucks. 

William A. Lee, president of the 


local and of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, told the union members that 
the bakers labor council, representing 
wholesale bakers, had agreed to work 
out a welfare and hospitalization plan 
for the local, it was reported 
The 5-day week is to become effec- 
tive Feb. 16, with drivers to continue 
to get $82.50 a week and commis- 
sions for the duration of the contract 
period ending Nov. 1. The agreement 
also gave bakers the right to use 
swing men at $99 a week to make 
6-day deliveries. 
~————S@READ 1S THE STAFF OF 
WINNIPEG ELEVATOR BURNS 
WINNIPEG Fire of unknown 
origin broke out at the Rossburn Co- 
operative Elevator, completely de- 


uec— 
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stroying the grain elevator and two 
is reported the buildings and con- 
tents were covered by insurance 

annexes belonging to the association. 
Officials estimate they contained be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 bu. grain. It 
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T. E. McCULLY HEADS 
WISCONSIN BAKERS 
MILWAUKEE~-T. E. McCully, 
Carpenter Baking Co., has been elect- 
ed president of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, Inc., succeeding Maurice 





Maloney, Bohemian Baking Co., 
Green Bay, who has. served two 
terms 

Other officers elected at the an- 


nual board of governors meeting in 
Milwaukee were Joseph Vann, Vann’'s 
Pastry Shoppes, Milwaukee, vice pres- 
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ident; John Bohren, Bohren's Home 
Bakery, Milwaukee, second vice presi- 
dent; Fred W. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehl- 
mann Baking Co., Milwaukee, treas- 


ured. Fred H. Laufenburg, Milwau- 
kee, was reappointed executive sec- 
retary of the association 

Governors met following their elec- 
tion by mail ballot during November. 
Among business considered was con- 
duct and arrangements for the forth- 
coming convention in Milwaukee 
which will be attended by Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois and Indiana bakers. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 
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Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 
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TRADEMARKS 














THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


4 MILLING 
4. company 





WILLIAM KELLY ~ 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
s 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 


1911 Baltimore Kansas City, Mo. 

















Tr reone: ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on Western 
Reserve and bought from the grow 
ere at elevators we own and operate 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 9 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


L SPRING WHEAT » KANSAS WHEAT » SOFT WHEAT.) 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN TLLINOTS 








na 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND.,U.S.A 
Manafacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 








FoR QuaITY FLA wom 


Hubbard *:":‘ 











, , 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 














You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











GRAIN SERVICE 


Everguotore 


Lowisville 


Kansas City 
mehe 
Minneapolis 
Buftelo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 


Sen Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vencouver, 8. C 
Winnipes, Man 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Nashville 
Lowisville 


Chicego 

St. Lowis 
Kenses City 
Omehe 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


EVERY PR CING AREA 


| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A}> 


It pays 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 


produces more finished cake per 








to pick the right cake 


pound of flour. You get a richer, 


moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 85991 
/) PERCY KENT 

BAG CO., 1. 


KANSAS COTY 





BUFFALO new YORE 


Litablsked 188: 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 








Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


1 Ss. JOSEPH CO... INC 
M \ —M 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 
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Stock Market Picture 


ations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 

change and the New York Curb market: 
High Lew Close Close 


Dee. Dee. 
12, 19, 
1952 1952 1952 
Allied Mills, Ine 23% 
Allis-Chalmers 364, 
Pfd. $3.25 22 ao’, 
Am. Cyanamid f Wty 
rtd ’ Le | 
A-D-M Co 48%, 
Borden wo 
Hurry Bis. Corp 5 3% 


Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical, 
rid. $4 A 
Pid. $3.25 tnd 


123% 


. 15% 
Hathaway Hak, 
me., “A” 

Horn & Hardart 
(erp. of N.Y 
Pid. $5 

Merck & Co 
Pid. $3.50 
Pid. $4 

Natl Biscuit Co 
rtd, $7 

Nov adel. Agene 

Omar, Ine 

Pillsbury M., Ime 
rtd. $4 , 

Proc. & Gamble 

Purity Bak. Corp. 

Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 

Ralston Purina 

- S3.75 Pd. 


Pid, $4.50 
¢Sterling Drug 

Pid, $3.50 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 
United Biscuit 

of America 

Pid. $4.50 107 
Victor Ch. Wha. 34h, 

Pid. $3.50 100% 
Ward Baking Co. 2% 

Pid. $5.50 110% 

Bid Asked 

*Colorado Milling & Elev. 13 14% 
tSafety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine 17% 
Standard Milling Co. » vs, 

tOver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem 
leals Ine. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Dee. 19: 

Bid Asked 

Great. A. & P. Tea Co 135 135%, 
Hern & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, 88 Pfd. ial isa 
Wagner Baking Co. iw 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid 103% 105 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 6", 6%, 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Lew Close Close 
Dec Dec. 


5, iz, 
1952 1952 1952 
Canada Bread, 
rid. B we a 49%, 
Can. Food Prod 


Pid 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
fren, Bakeries 
Inter-City Bak. 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig 
Pid. 
MeCabe Grain, A 
Mid-Pacifie Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Ptd. 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd a 
Torento Elevators 5 13 
United Grain, A 16%, 
(eeorge Weston i 19 
Pid. 4%% a7 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread q 3.25 
Canadian Bakeries 2 
Catelli Food, A 
Catelli Food, B 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 
Purity Flour 
Reliance Grain 
Standard Brands 7 
Woods Mfg. 30 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


$50,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 


OKLAHOMA CITY —The Green- 
wood grain elevator at Skiatook, 
Okla., burned recently with a com- 
plete loss of the three-story plant and 
its grain contents. The loss was esti- 
mated at more than $50,000. 











Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake " 
COOKIE KING 
Aas CRACKER KING 
ees GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





ne Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


_ 
Generel Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewate:, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, * ou. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








POACEAE PAT AIRES SEINE TOY OLED TS 
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#4 & 4&4 PEPPERIDGE FARM 
BREAD and its originator are im 
mortalized in a book of success 


stories entitled “How to Get the. 


Breaks,” written by Henry F. Woods, 
Jr., and published by Wilfred Funk, 
Inc. When friends of Mrs. Margaret 
Rudkin, a Connecticut housewife, 
tasted her home-made bread, writes 
the author, they urged her to mar 
ket it. & # & There was nothing 
new in this idea. Individuals have 
marketed home-made bread for years 
“But,” says Mr. Woods, “with Wall 
Street in the throes of another de- 
pression and the family income below 
par, this red-haired housewife decid- 
ed to sell the bread she was baking 
and to get a break Her busi- 
ness grew, but her quality was not 
sacrificed to mass production meth- 
ods.” Pepperidge Farm Bread was 
the result. The book also cites 
the success stories of Mayor Jasper 
McLevy of Bridgeport, General 
Dwight Eisenhower, Clarence Birds 
eye, George Westinghouse, Eddie 
Rickenbacker and many others 


Andrew Tully, writing in Collier's, 
estimates that three fourths of Wash 
ington's 250,578 government workers 
use 15 minutes daily for their morn 
ing coffee klatsch. At 45¢ per worker 
per hour, he figures the cost to Uncle 
Sam is $20,719,650 a year. The insti 
tution is purely nonpartisan, he as 
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sures us, and is about the only facet 
of Washington life that a change of 
administration can't hope to touch 


ane S tne © 


An expanding European economy 
will be beneficial to those American 
farmers who produce products for 
the export market only if Europe 
can earn the dollars with which to 
pay for them. In the main this has 
to be through the sale of its prod 
ucts to us. If we want to sell more 
abroad, we must buy more from 
abroad, or perhaps more correctly, 
we must make it possible for others 
to sell us more. To use another over 
worked cliche, trade is a two-way 
street. I am disturbed by the mount- 
ing evidence that we are losing sight 
of this cardinal fact. There is more 
and more talk about tariff increases 
rather than tariff reductions, more 
and more requests for the use of the 
“escape clause” in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to protect the domestic 
producer. That may be all very fine 
for the producer being protected, but 
the cost of this protection is in fact 
paid by all those whose exports are 
limited by the shortage of dollars 
in the hands of would-be foreign 
buyers. Aside from the fact that con 
sumers generally benefit if they are 
able to buy imported products 


cheaper than they can be produced 
domestically, it seems to me that the 
vast majority of American farmers 


have a very real stake in an increas- 
ing flow of imports from abroad be- 
cause the dollars so earned will in- 
evitably be spent in very consider- 
able part for the products of Ameri- 
can farms.—D. A. FitzGerald, asso- 
ciate deputy director, Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency. 


ants . © etar , re 


The Grand Union Co., which oper- 
ates a chain of food stores, has 
bought historic Grand Union Hotel 
in Saratoga Springs, N.Y., the 650 
room sprawling hotel where the 
greats of society, the arts and the 
gambling world stayed during the 
Saratoga racing seasons of long ago, 
will be torn down and the site used 
for a shopping center, in which there 
will be a supermarket 


ane S THE GTAFF OF re 


The Indians of northeastern Amer- 
ica had not been in possession of 
corn for many generations before 
the coming of the white man, al 
though its introduction from the 
Southwest was sufficiently ancient to 
have made the grain a part of the 
legendary equipment of the tribes 
While Verrazano about 1510 noticed 
no signs of agriculture on Cape Cod, 
in 1601 Gosnold found plenty. The 
Indians planted their corn seed by 
seed, three or four to a hill, which 
in New England was fertilized by a 
herring or two; they then kept the 
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ground around their plants free from 
weeds—a quite new procedure to 
Europeans, who were accustomed to 
sowing field crops broadcast and let 
ting them fight it out with other 
growths. Copying the Indians, the 
early settlers were practicing inter- 
tillage between the rows for about 
a hundred years before Jethro Tull 
recommended it in his “Horse-Hoe 
Cultivation,” published in England 
in 1738.—“Flour for Man's Bread: A 
History of Milling,” University of 
Minnesota Press 


anes S THE STAFF OF re 


Probably the first sandwich was 
created soon after the art of bread 
baking itself. Literature describes the 
fabulous feasts of the Greeks and 
Romans. History notes that sand- 
wiches graced their banquet tables 
Even earlier than that, priests dined 
upon sacred wafers and honey. 


Wheat was brought to Mexico by 
the Spaniards in 1529. It had been 
planted on Roanoke Island, off the 
coast of North Carolina, by the tem- 
porary settlement of 1585, as well as 
by Bartholomew Gosno'd on a visit 
to one of the Elizabeth Islands, be- 
tween the mainland and Martha's 
Vineyard, in 1602. In 1607 at James 
town, during the first growing season, 
both corn and wheat were planted 





“You know,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
sorter curious that there ain't hardly a thing in the world nor noth- 





River Roller Mills, “it’s always struck me as 


that you jes’ naturally ain't got no fondness for it. 


in’ that happens but there's somethin’ about it you don’t like,— 


some of it maybe is all right, but some of it’s so plague-took wrong 


An’ the only 


thing that ain't that way is Christmas. You taken Christmas, with 
the snow and wreaths an’ kids playin’ an’ the pictures of the Three 
Wise Men an’ the Christmas trees an’ the bells ringin’ an’ the 
hymns bein’ sung about God's glory and peace on earth an’, most 
of all, the story of Bethlehem; you taken everything about it, an’ 
it's all jes’ kind of beautiful. An’, someway or other, when Christ- 
mas comes around, a feller don’t think so much about a supreme 
an’ eternal God Almighty rulin’ a whole universe of worlds an’ 
bein’ all set up an’ away off, but more about a sweet an’ sentle 
spirit that’s so near an’ smilin’ an’ persuadin’ it don’t seem hardly 


more'n homefolks jes’ visitin’ right here in the firelight,—a-makin’ 


your heart glad for bein’ alive an’ real comforted that the gatherin’ years ain't bringin’ you 


nearer to anythin’ you got any need to be afraid of. 





+ ame es ipaegetinmeeenne 
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Pav ivivivivivivivivi viviviviaviviviviviviviviviviviviviy 


The staff of The Northwestern Miller joins in the hearty wish that this journal’s family 
of readers map find a full measure of blessing in the Christmas Stason and of 


. . 7 . . . . . . 
+ + . . . . . . . 


happiness in the coming pear. 
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MORE LOAVES AND FISHES 

OOD, in the concept and experience of man, 
Fin. always been surrounded by miraculous 
implications. Science may have done as much as 
religion to give “our daily bread” supernatural 
And science is called upon to 
add to its many food miracles new and greater 
food miracles so that man may continue to replen- 
ish the earth with his kind at a rate more rapid 
than at any time Noah anchored the ark 

The need for miraculous intervention, in view 
of the sensational current and prospective increase 
in the earth's population, troubles a good many 
and demographers, some of whom are 
lacking in the amount of faith needed to persuade 
them that there can be a sufficient multiplication 
of the and fishes. Those who do have faith 
usually rest it upon the possibility of finding a 
and coaxing more edibles from 
arable acres through improved agri- 
emphasis, at any rate, is placed upon 
and upon the farmer is usually placed 
the chief responsibility for filling 7,000 new mouths 
ery day of all the years between now 


significance now 


since 


economists 


loaves 
few more acres 
all the present 
culture. The 
farming 


a day on ev 
and 1975 
Some of the 
ing to note 
An example 
Montague, 
reminded 
New 
and e 
can and 


great responsibility, it is interest- 
is assumed by others than farmers. 
of this is provided by Theodore G. 
president of the Borden Co., who 
a newspaper food editors’ conference in 
York recently that distributors 
ven governments, though they cannot create, 
must assist in food multiplication. He 


processors, 


said: 
“I submit that the 
that five 


challenge can be met, 
conditions are met: First, that 
productivity and are 
given incentives to this end; second, that processors 
and distributors continue to improve their effi- 
third, that the government expedites—and 
does not impede—progress; fourth, that consumers 
problem and adapt themselves to 
change; and finally that we develop the intelli- 
gent leadership needed in all segments of the 
economy to meet our goal. 

“America’s future population 
intensive working of acreage now in cultiva- 
tion and the addition of millions of acres of re- 
claimed farmlands. It will require a continuing 
modernization of agriculture—an even wider use of 
y on the farm. It will require an increased 
acceptance of the developments of research—the 
advantages of soil conservation, fertilizers, pesti- 
and other chemical aids. It will require an 
increased acceptance of the value of high-producing 
strains of plants and animals. More attention will 
have to be given to improving the quality of foods 
to satisfy the demands of an increasingly discrim- 
inating market 

“And there will probably have to be a reversal 
in the trend of recent years that has taken farm- 
ers from the land to city jobs. Where nine farm 
workers were once required to produce enough 
food for themselves and one city dweller, by 1940 
farm worker produced enough food for 
himself and nine other people. Mechanization and 
improved per-animal and per-acre yields made 
But there are practical limits to the 
lines, and more farm 


prov iding 


farmers continue to Increase 


ciency; 


understand the 


will require a 


more 


machiner 


cides 


each 


this possible. 
rate of progress along these 


workers will be 
for the future. 
the farm must 
those of city life. 

“Food distributors and processors also have a 
job to do. To satisfy an expanding market they 
will have to continue improving their efficiency, 
they will particularly have to redouble efforts to 
streamline distribution. They will have to cover 
the higher wages of workers in the industry with 
modernized equipment that will increase per-man 
output, so that consumers will not be penalized 
by higher prices 

“If the food industry is to continue providing 
good, steady employment for several million work- 
ers, it must have the cooperation of workers 
and union leaders in increasing efficiency. In an 
industry where raw product and labor costs 
account for so great a part of the price of the 
finished product—-from 75 to 80% of the price of 
milk, for example—wage increases have an ines- 
capable effect on the consumer's pocketbook. And 
unless cooperation is given by labor, some types of 
service will price themselves out of the market. 

“The food industry must place new emphasis 
on research looking toward new and improved 
products, because progress is the key to any 
business’ survival in this competitive world. 

“Progress along lines that I have outlined, and 
the continued improvement of processing and dis- 
tributing equipment, requires more than an in- 
dustry’s awareness of the nation’s future needs. 
It requires a sympathetic understanding of busi- 
ness problems by the men who run the govern- 
ment. The government must adopt sensible poli- 
cies that encourage the feeding of a greatly ex- 
panded population. It must, first of all, adopt 
credit, taxing and spending policies that are de- 
signed to curb and not to encourage inflation. 

“Finally, since governmental price supports 
are apparently here to stay, the government must 
adopt a rational] and sensible farm policy. It should 
be a flexible one whose primary purpose is to keep 
the American pantry well supplied with food of 
the kinds and quantities that the people want. 

“Flexibility and receptiveness to new ideas 
should prevail among the regulatory officials— 
state and local, as well as federal. Without relax- 
ing their vigilance in protecting the public interest, 
these officials always should be ready for the 
changes that must and should occur in the food 
industry, and be willing to approve progressive 
innovations as rapidly as their worth is demon- 
strated. Outmoded codes must not put a brake on 
progress.” 

There is no difficulty in deducing from this 
persuasive argument, that it will take more than 
the farmer’s hands and our conventional notions 
of the role of agriculture to produce the needed 
new miracle of food 


needed to supply sufficient food 
To hold or attract these workers 
offer incentives competing with 


THE CHANGING DAIRY PICTURE 
HOSE of us who have mourned for so long 
over changing diet habits that have adversely 

affected breadstuffs may take at least cold com- 
fort in the revolution that is going on in the dairy 
industry. Butter, cheese and ice cream, which once 
had their field to themselves, are now afflicted 
with substitutes which replace butterfat with vege- 
table fats. 

Dairy industry leaders, however, take a cour- 
ageous view of the matter. There are factors that 
tend to offset the loss of a substantial part of the 
butterfat market. Demand for milk is increasing 
and there is a growing market for skim milk 
powders. 

The situation leads John Brandt, president of 
Land O' Lakes Creameries, Minneapolis, to sug- 
gest that perhaps the best idea would be to rebuild 
Old Bossy. “If butter consumption keeps on falling 
under competition of substitutes and if the value 
of the non-fat part of the milk keeps going up,” 
he says, “maybe we will have to change our breed- 
ing procedure and breed cows to give only skim 
milk, which will be a switch from our high butter- 
fat producing program now in practice.” 

Less facetiously, Mr. Brandt has made propos- 
als to the dairy industry that dairymen themselves 
produce the more cheaply priced substitutes, 
almost all of which have a skim milk base. Thus 
the market would be maintained and controlled, 
rather than lost or placed in other hands. 

Mr. Brandt's own large company has been 
paying increasing attention to the marketing of 
dairy products other than butter, and has been 
working on the development of dairy combinations 
with other food ingredients. He has suggested a 
new dairy spread, which would be competitive to 
oleomargarine, combining skim milk with other 
foods. 

Current thinking in the dairy industry seems to 
recognize that prohibiting laws and punitive taxes 
are failures as far as keeping dairy substitutes off 
the market are concerned, and that such tactics 
lose friends for the dairy industry among con- 
sumers. Many leaders now assert that wholesome 
substitutes for dairy products shoulé be required 
only to bear labels plainly stating what they are. 
They believe the dairy industry should be alert to 
provide substitutes of its own, instead of allywing 
others to do it. It may be difficult to convince 
dairy farmers generally that they are not being 
sold down the river by such tactics, but many of 
the industry leaders believe that it is better to 
“join 'em if you can't lick ‘em.” 


——“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Uncle Sam has dropped cayenne pepper from 
his armed service menus, and it's not a matter to 
be sneezed at. Anchovies, too, are gone, and here- 
after there will be only one grade of butter in 
one-pound containers instead of three grades in 
pound and quarter pound cuts. These are just a 
few of the changes the Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency has ordered to simplify the problem 
of cataloging military supplies. Many more are 
in the works. Altogether, the program can save 
billions for the taxpayers by setting up a single 
catalog so that all four services speak the same 
supply language. 
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Hy JAMES A. TAWNEY 


FIZURES of adulterated grain 
shipped in interstate commerce 
are on the increase. They may 


reach a total this year of 75 cars 
in all-time record This is evidence 
of the increasing 
which the federal Food and Drug 
Administration is going about its 
task of enforcing the federal Food 
lerug and Cosmetic Act 

In view of this, no responsible grain 
dealer can shrug off the possibility 
that even he 
precautions, may get hit by the seiz 
ure lightning Even the most inno 
eent shipper or grain 
throuvh oversight, error or the haz 
ards of himself 
plunged into a bewildering network 
of administrative and legal proceed 
ings entirely foreign to him 

A review of the steps taken when 
Uncle 
Sam may help lessen this shock to a 


seriousness with 


despite all reasonable 


receiver of 


nature, may find 


1 car of grain is seized by 


surprised seizure victim, and at the 
same time help him save both time 
and money in disposing of his case 
In addition, it may be helpful to the 
grain trade at large in preparing 
whatever recommendations the trade 
may see fit to suggest for revising 
or amending present seizure laws or 
techniques 

The entire wrain sanitation enforce 
ment program, including the seizures 
inspection of plants 
elevators and other food storage and 


of grain cars 


processing facilities, operates under 
the authority of the federal Food 
Drug and Cosmetic Act (Public Law 
717, 75th Congress Approved June 
25. 1088) 

Prohibitions 

Under penalty of fine or imprison 
ment, or both such fine and impri 
onment, this act prohibits among oth 
er things, the following 

1. The introduction or delivery for 
introduction into interstate commerce 
of any food that is adulterated or mi 
branded. (Sec. 30lta)) 

2 The adulteration or misbranding 
of any food in interstate commerce 
i Sec wW1lib)) 

3. The receipt in interstate com 
meree of any food that is adulterated 
or muisbranded, and the delivery or 
preferred delivery thereof for pay or 
otherwise (Sec. 301(c)) 

1. The giving of a guarantee as 
provided in seetion 303(c)(2) of the 
act, which is false. (This refers to 
guarantees of cleanliness that may 
be given by a shipper to his receiver 
which, if given and received in good 
faith, will relieve the receiver of 
criminal liability if adulterated grain 

s seized in his hands after delivery 
such shipper.) (See, 301¢h)) 

The alteration, mutilation, de 

obliteration or removal ol 


the whole or any part of the labelin 
of, « doing of any other act (for 
exams nsanitary storage) with re 
spect food, while such food is 
held for ifter shipment in inter- 


state cr and such act results 
in the adulterated or mis 
branded 1ik)) 

It is mportant to note the 


precise, s| lefinitions given to 
certain words ! phrases in the act 
Where the sam rds and phrases 
are used in this review. they have the 
same meaning given them in the 
statute itself, The term, “food,” for 
example, is defined as meaning “(1) 
articles used for food or drink for 
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Seizure Proceedings in Grain 
Sanitation Program Explained 





EDITOR'S NOTE: James A. Taw- 
ney, the author of the ac« ompanying 
articic, is Washington counsel for the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Prior to his connection with this or- 
ganization, he served on the profes- 
sional and technical staff of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and be- 
fore that time in a professional ca- 
pacity with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. Mr. Tawney is a native 
of Minnesota. 





man or animals and (3) articles 


used for components of any suc! 


articles rhis means, of course, bulk 
grain intended either for human or 
animal use The term, “interstate 
commerce’ is defined, in part, as 


“commerce between any state or ter 
ritory and any place outside thereof 
The term, “adulterated food” ac 

cording to the act means any food 
‘bulk grain) that is found containin 
any added 
substance not necessary in the pro 
duction of the food.’ Again, the act 
provides that food shall also. be 
deemed to be adulterated “if it con 
sists in whole or part of any filthy 
putrid, or decomposed substance, or 
if it is otherwise unfit for food,” or 
if it has been “prepared, packed 61 
held under conditions 
whereby it may have become con 


poisonous or deleterious 


insanitary 


taminated with filth, or whereby it 
may have been rendered injurious to 
health s 
Penalties 

Violation of any of the prohibited 
acts specified in the act renders a 
person guilty of a misdemeanor sub- 
ject, upon conviction, to a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or to one year’s 
imprisonment, or to both such fine 
and imprisonment. But an intentional 
first offense, or a second offense (not 
necessarily intentional) may bring a 
three-year prison sentence or a fine 
of $10,000 or both such fine and im- 
prisonment 

Thus it can be seen that liability 
under the act may fall upon every 
shipper or receiver of grain regardless 
of whether he is the actual owner 
of the shipment, a mere agent for the 
owner, or stands in any other rela- 
tionship with respect to the adulter- 
ated grain seized. But this may not 
prove too serious if the shipper or 
receiver acts in good faith and will 
take the trouble to keep his grain 
and warehouse clean. No doubt the 
liability is there. Grain and feed men 
would be well advised to be aware of 
it. Food & Drug Administration offi- 
cials, on the other hand, know they 
are not living in an age of miracles 
when it comes to holding grain men 
responsible for conditions which they 
cannot control 

FDA inspectors, trained in spotting 
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TOP EXPORTERS—For 15 years the U.S., Canada, Australia and Argentina 
have been the only countries consistently moving large quantities of wheat 
into world trade. Their total exports in 1950-51 were under the previous 
postwar peak in 1948-49, but still above the prewar average. The top portion 
of each bar on the graph represents flour. It may be noted that during both 
the 1949-50 and 1950-51 crop years, exports of wheat flour from Canada and 
Australia continued to represent a larger share of their total shipments than 


was true of U.S. exports. 
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adulterated grain, are constantly 
watching shipping and _ receiving 
points. They have their own method 
of determining whether a given car 
should be inspected. Shipments from 
country elevators known to be in 
poor condition from the standpoint 
of sanitation, are of course carefully 
watched. Random inspections, too, are 
made 
Procedure Followed 

When an inspector finds a car, or 
cars of grain adulterated within the 
meaning of the act, the following ma- 
chinery is immediately set in motion 

1. The car is set aside to avoid 
further shipment or mixing with 
other grain. It should be specially 
binned and the car released as soon 
as possible to avoid running up de- 
murrage costs 

2. At the same time the claimant 
is notified of this action, as well as 
the U.S. Attorney. The shipper, re- 
ceiver, or other person involved is 
referred to as the “claimant.” 

3. Upon such notification the 
claimant should immediately get in 
touch with the nearest local FDA 
office to arrange for the usual in- 
formal conference with FDA officials, 
as soon as possible. At this confer- 
ence all details of the case are dis- 
cussed, including reasons for the seiz- 
ure, conversion or disposal of the 
shipment, bond requirements and fu- 
ture procedures. It is not a formal 
hearing but simply an open discus- 
sion of the case 

4. At this point, the car having 
been merely set aside, the U.S. At- 
torney, on the facts furnished him 
by FDA prepares and files in the ap- 
propriate Federal District Court, a 
libel against the grain in which a 
seizure order is requested. (A libel is 
a petition reciting essential facts and 
requesting seizure.) 

5. Upon signing the order, the 
court, acting through the U.S. Mar- 
shal, takes possession of the grain 
pending entry of the final decree. This 
decree confirms the seizure action 
but in addition prescribes the terms 
and conditions governing disposition 
of the grain. It reflects the recom- 
mendations of the FDA and the U.S 
Attorney which in turn reflect the 
results of the preliminary, or initial 
conference mentioned under No. 3 
above. At this time, too, claimant's 
bond is fixed by the court, also upon 
recommendation of the U.S. Attorney 
This bond is conditioned upon the 
faithful performance of the terms of 
the decree by the claimant under su- 
pervision of FDA. 

6. Upon entry of the final decree, 
possession of the grain is turned over 
to the claimant for the purpose of 
carrying out the terms and conditions 
laid down therein. 

If, in the course of the above pro- 
ceedings, it appears another claim- 
ant may be involved, a waiting period 
of 20 days or so may be arranged 
to permit such other claimant to 
intervene. If it is clear no other 
claimant is involved, the above steps 
will be taken as rapidly as possible 
with due regard, of course, to the 
right of any claimant to contest any 
action taken. including the terms of 
the final decree 


Costs Borne by Claimant 
All costs incident to seizure pro- 
ceedings are borne by the claimant 
or claimants as fixed by the court. 
This is in accordance with section 
304(e) of the act, which says that 
“When a decree of condemnation is 
entered against the article, the court 
costs and fees, and storage and other 
proper expenses, shall be awarded 
against the person, if any, interven- 

ing as claimant to the article.” 
Complaints have been made that all 
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this procedure is time-consuming and 
This may be true. If a 

is lax in arranging his first 

No. 3 above), if he asks 

juent postponements or other- 

eks without reasonabie cause 
action, both time and 

FDA insists they 
to push anyone to a 
deprive him of 
point both 
very largely un- 
the claimant 
questions will 


be lost 


sion or 
but out that 
ysts are 
ntrol of 
t many natur 
applic ation of 
wedures to particular cases 
hem can only be 
ht of specific facts surround- 
case. A claimant's 
or the local FDA office 
ified to answer them 


mncerning 
answered 


particular 
wn attorney 


best qua 


General Observations 
some general observa- 
« ver, that can be made here 
certain phases of seizure pro- 
ceedings 
As to 
or otherwise 
vanced that 


liabuity wu he 


oiding liability, criminally 
the idea has ad- 
a shipper might escape 
unfit grain as 
animal feed and after it is inspected 
FDA as fit for animal 
then sold for human 
In the absence of any mitigating 
circumstances, it would appear that 
this would constitute a deliberate at- 
tempt to circumvent the law 
perpetrator of the idea 
o prosecution for an intentional vio- 
lation of the act. If any receiver was 
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a party to such a scheme, he, too, 
might be held equally liable 

When it comes to avoiding criminal 
or other liability under the act, there 
is no substitute for honesty in pre- 
paring grain for shipment, in bill- 
ing shipments, or in taking any other 
step incident to moving grain to 
market. 


Sanitation Standards 

As to standards employed in deter- 
mining whether a car of grain is 
adulterated or otherwise ineligible 
for receipt or shipment in interstate 
commerce under the act, it should 
be pointed out that at present each 
type of adulteration has its own tests 
Rodent contamination is deemed pres- 
ent if one or more rodent pellets per 
pint sample are found. Insect infes- 
tation must be “heavy.” There must 
be no foreign material or poisonous 
matter present or any other form of 
filth or contamination. 

According to FDA, the enforce- 
ment program is set up only to op- 
erate, at least for the present, against 
grain in which the evidence of adul- 
teration can be found by any grain 
handler who will take the trouble 
to make a simple, visual examinativn 
of his grain. If, however, grain in 
interstate commerce is held under in- 
Sanitary storage conditions or is 
known to come from an insanitary 
country shipping point it will not only 
be under suspicion but will probably 
not pass FDA inspection. 

Independent sampling and tests of 
grain by a claimant while grain is 
in custody of the court have been 
said to be impossible and that a claim- 
ant is bound by FDA tests. As indi- 
cated previously, this is not true, 
according to FDA. There is no law 
or regulation, and no administrative 
practice prohibiting a claimant ac- 
cess to grain in custody for sampling 
and analysis if he is permitted to do 
so by an appropriate court order. 

It may be asked, too, whether a 
seizure case may be transferred from 
a distant federal district to one more 
convenient to the claimant. This can 
be done if it is a seizure of a mis- 
branded article but not in the case of 
a single grain car seizure. There is 
no statutory authority for transfer- 
ring the latter type of cases to a 
more convenient jurisdiction. If, how- 
ever, several libels are pending in 
various jurisdictions they may be 
consolidated and transferred to a 
more convenient federal district. 


In Good Faith 

In all these practices and proced- 
ures it must be remembered that the 
law provides no person shall be 
deemed to have shipped or received 
adulterated grain in interstate com- 
merce if he acted in good faith, un- 
less he refuses to furnish to the FDA, 
on request, the name and address of 
the person from whom he purchased 
or received the grain as well as all 
pertinent documents evidencing the 
transaction. Good faith can be shown 
in a number of ways—by establish- 
ing the fact of sanitary storage, in- 
spection and cleaning of cars, exam- 
ination of the grain shipped at the 
time of shipment or receipt and tak- 
ing of like precautions. 

The law also provides, in effect, 
that a shipper shall not be deemed 
to have committed a violation be- 
cause of having shipped in interstate 
cofmmerce an adulterated product, if 
he es@ablishes a guarantee, received 
in good faith from his shipper, to the 
effect that the grain was not adul- 
terated or the product misbranded, 
within the meaning of the act, at the 
time of shipment. Such a guarantee, 
forming a part of the contract of 
sale, will generally protect against 


the inadvertent receipt of grain in 
violation of the act 

Some aspects of present procedures, 
particularly certain administrative 
practices, may be changed as the cur- 
rent sanitation enforcement program 
gets into high gear. FDA, along with 
the grain and feed trade, is gaining 


Uncle Sam seizes grain, feed or brand- 
ed food products, shipped in violation 
of the federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, may save a bewildered 
shipper or receiver of such articles, 
both time and money. Many grain 
men, innocently tossed into the seiz- 
ure mill heretofore, probably wish 
valuable experience as time goes on they could have been forewarned of 
Certain defects are already begin- the prospects 
ning to show up. As to the purely It is to be hoped that even 
legal procedures, of course, nothing little knowledge imparted by 
can be done without amendments to rather superficial review 
the act, which says that such pro- helped them. In any event, this in- 
cedures must follow admiralty pro- troduction to current seizure proc- 
cedures as closely as possible esses may help some future victim 
A little knowledge can be danger- of Uncle Sam's current sanitation 
ous, as the old saying has it, but even drive, made in cooperation with the 
a littl knowledge of what takes’ grain, feed and other food trades, to 
place, or what may be expected when avoid at least the major pitfalls 


the 
this 
might have 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” Fleischmann Grants We: 
The Oldest Flour Half Million for = We Anil oan ra 
Brand in Kansas AlB Research 





more than seventy years 6¢ =_ ) e 
od at the very top of the CHICAGO—-Research work at the 4f ae bh oe ) Ll; | + 
fine quality list American Institute of Baking will yi l cl l =I | 
benefit through a grant of half mil- ) 


The Hunter Milling Co, | ion dottars just made to the institute 


-_ 
: by the Max C. Fleischmann Founda- — " +,* he + s* 9” 
Wellington, Kansas tion. Howard O. Hunter, president of = T iT il 4 } if Lr 
the institute, in announcing the grant, — ¢ ——, 


stated that it would be available for 
use in fundamental research over a 
period of 10 years 











A subcommittee has been appoint- 
ed by Mr. Hunter from the member- 
ship of the institute's scientific ad- 
visory committee to advise and assist 
in the development of the projects to 
be undertaken. Members of this sub- 
committee are: Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean 
and director, Department of Agricul- 


: MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS j, tur University of Minnesota; Dr 
Che sy G. M. Dack, director of the Food 


Research Institute, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Smith Freeman, Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, Northwestern 
> University; Dr. Charles Frey, presi- 

L > dent, Institute of Food Technologists 

American Ace The Max C. Fleischmann Founda- 
tion is named for the late Mr. Fleisch- 
—A superior bread mann, eminent philanthropist and son 
flour. milled in one of the founder of th: Fleischmann 
’ Yeast Co., Charles Fleischmann. A 

of the West’s very native of Riverside, Ohio, he spent 
F his boyhood in this town where the 
first of the family yeast factories was 


‘ founded. He served for a time as The @elatreliteleli-te, Flour Mills Co. 
American Flours, Inc. chairman of the board of the Fleisch- 


NEWTON, KANSAS mann Co., and later upon its acquisi- , : 
tion by Standard Brands, Inc., was a Wichita, Kansas 
director of the latter. Up until the 
time of his death, he was chairman 
99 of the finance committee. An ardett 
“C R EK; M¢ d sportsman and game hunter, he 106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PR i apy pin served on the boards of some of the | PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
: countrys we cnow museums of 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO sedemeal Eieeuitad: anak tema de te ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
ee vada State Museum at Carson City HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
Two of his cousins, Albert R. Fleisch- wa LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
mann and Gustav, are executives of . BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
THE EW CERTORY CO. | Standard Brands, Inc et ) SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
3339 So. Union Ave. Chicago Oe eee inc lacrreane upeommit- ' STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
ee tor 1e eischmann grant to e , ~ ‘ER a ‘QE T ~ 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed institute will be held there Jan 6 ~ ‘ CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Producers of 1953 RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


meinen stn GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®5"}'° 


Gallatin vaney paving Co. Northwest Country TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wisdom 
: Elevator Assn. dual QUALITY FLOURS 





finest flour mills. 
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Flours and Grain 


Mer. BELGRADE, MONT Dinner Set Jan 13 FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
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cllow type rotein 
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Millers of } ishington, will ge ss vo prascta 

dinner meeting oOo the orthwest 

® CERESOTA © ARISTOS Country Elevator Assn. at Hotel 
BAKERY FLOURS Radisson Jan. 13 “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m ae LODG TT? ~ 99 
preceded by a cocktail hour. Other B E Ss 
KING MIDAS FLOUR prominent officials of national grain 

trade organizations will be present, 
acc ding to Truman J. Beggs, Rus- hitest 
<Q sell-Miller Milling Co., president of perks ge iy Milled bp the Blade Ay’ son! S age 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS the association. Reservations are be- es 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. ing handled by Lloyd Case, 1252 FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange Building, secretary 
e of the organization 
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a eee A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Last year, the average net income Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
BS per farm worker was $1,719, while and Feed Mills 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. eo coon ya averaged a 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING . BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib, cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principe! manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent everege wholesale levels and do not teke into eccount high or low 
extremes et which occasional individual sales may heve been made. 





miinued from page 14 
Prices were unchanged. Quota-~ 


19: Extra high patent fam- 


days 
tions Dee 


ily $7.200% 7.50, high patent $6.90@¢ 
720, standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.800590: first clears, unenriched, 


$505.10 delivered TCP 


East 


New York: The flour market drifted 
toward its well-known December dull 
Buyers have begun their “not- 
till-after-the-holidays” slogan, confin 
ing business and interest to occasion- 
al fill-ins where contracts were run- 
ning out. In some instances directions 
and practi- 
cally all were for delivery within 30 
days 

Except 
month's 


ness 


accompanied the orders 


for purchases of about a 
requirements of southwest- 
erns by a chain baker, the scattered 
purchases by medium sized bakers 
and jobbers were of springs and Kan 
sas standard patents. Isolated sales 
of clears were made where a surplus 
pushed prices down, but in general, 


even the suggestion of concessions 
did not arouse interest 
While inquiry was actually too 


light to give an accurate picture of 


mills’ price ideas, occasional reduc- 
tions were the basis for the limited 
contracts closed on spring wheat 


flours. Southwesterns were generally 
held rather firmly within a limited 
price range, and soft winters were 


routinely quoted at no change from 
recent weeks ' 
Shipping directions were slow to 
fair, with indications that holiday 
consumption would reach normal 
volume. Spring and soft winter prices 
practically unchanged. South- 
westerns were 34 10¢ lower 
Quotations Dec. 20: Spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $6600 6.74 
standard patents $6.3006.39 
$5856.15; southwestern 
$6.250 6.35, standard patents 
$6056.15; high ratio winters 
$6250 7.25, straights $5.2505 70 
Boston: 
complete 
market 
ward 
to 


were 


clears 
short pat 
ents 
sott 
Pre-holiday dullness 
charge of the local flour 

last week and the trend to 
lower quotations was unable 
awaken any buying interest 
Springs were unchanged to 9¢ lower 
with most grades slipping off rather 
easily Hard winters felt the heaviest 
pressure, losing Ll¢. Soft wheat flours 
irregular, closing unchanged to 
lS¢ higher but most of the advances 
were recorded by the process of wid- 
ening eXisting price ranges 


took 


were 


Once again local activity was con 
fined to small fill-in 


lots for imme- 
diate needs with buyers canvassing 
the market rather thoroughly before 
adopting a position. While inventories 
were freely acknowledged as quite 
low, the buyers did not exhibit any 


great anniety Over their position, Hol- 
iday demand expectations were quite 
conservative and as a rule the trade 
featuring these lines did not expect 
any great reversal of consumer condi- 
tions despite the approaching holi- 
days 

Quotations Dec 20: Spring short 
patents $6.41@6.49, standards $6.51 0 
6.39, high gluten $6.61 6.75, tirst 
clears $5.8706.17; hard winter short 
patents $6.2806.37, standards $6.08 


“6.17; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
“6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37% 5.72, high $6.27@7.27: 
family $8.07 

Philadelphia: Mil! representatives 
reported that most bakers and job- 
bers are apparently in possession of 
sufficient amounts of the commodity 
to meet their production needs into 
the new and the trade as a 
whole has none of its price-con 
sciousness 

Some thought they de- 
tected a weakening in the substruc- 
ture of the market due to the recent 
setback in wheat, followed by only 
partial recoveries, and there were 
reports that flour was being offered 
in other cities at a discount below 
local But the realization 
that entertained by nu- 
merous bakers here were far below 
what mills are quoting made it seem 
unlikely that any real activity will 
develop unless sudden 
development which produces a sharp 


ratio 


yeat 
lost 


observers 


postings 


cost ideas 


there is a 


revision in quotations 
It is reported that some of the 
larger bakers in the area have per- 


mitted stocks to get pretty low, and 


their balances on mill books are not 
furnishing the cushion many would 
like. A few are said to have made 


placements on hard winters on the 
basis of price on date of shipment 
Others, who have been pinched by 
the decline in available supplies have 
resorted to hand-to-mouth purchases 
to tide them until they find 
things more to their liking 

An extension of above-normal tem- 
for this time of year has 
sales of baked down, 


over 


peratures 


kept 


goods 


something which it is felt will be re- 


flected when 1952 sales figures are 
compiled 
Quotations Dec, 20: spring family 


$7.600 7.80, high gluten $6.75@6.85, 
patent $6556.60, standard 
$6. 4046.50, first clear $606.10; hard 
winter short patent $6.2576.35, 
standard $6.20@6.30 soft winter 
western $5.8506.10 nearby $5.504 


5.70 


short 


Pittsburgh: Sales of both spring 
ind hard Kansas patents were very 
last week. Both wholesale and 
bakeries were in the holiday 
spirit and buying only essential near- 
by needs. A 10¢ reduction for De- 
cember deliveries failed to stimulate 
buying interest. Clears, high gluten 
and soft wheat pastry and cake flour 
sales were also slow. Family patents 
were said to be selling well for one 
flour mill; others reported sales dull 

Directions were fair. Ex- 
tremely warm weather prevailed and 
was also a factor causing shopping 
centers be crowded for holiday 
gift buying, but bakers’ merchandise 
waited for large sales until the week 
of Dec. 22 


Siow 


retail 


slow to 


to 


Quotations Dec. 20: standard hard 
Kansas bakers patent $5.79@5.95, 
medium patent $5.84@6, short pat- 


ent $5.9476.10; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.25@6.29, medium patent $6.30 
76.36, short patent $635@6.39, 
clears $5.73@6.21, high gluten $6.50 

6.64 family patent, advertised 
brands $7.6207.95, other brands $6 
6.90; pastry and cake flours $5.55 
“7.67, Pacific pastry flour 
$6.419 6.48 


Coast 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 











Ex; 
Importing Guaranteed United Statest 
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* . ¥ e }u a representing 
lepa * July 1 1952). tSa 
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48 11.908 
483 81 6,264 
. 643 
3.4657 
Sl 1,345 
664 
n 1.194 
bi4 6.602 14,116 
mn 287 
‘ 1 6 ‘9 6.463 
939 
J 4 
1 126 
‘ & 58 6.261 
1.089 72.346 ‘ 3.50 
“ 1.599 4 8.429 
3.493 128 5.621 
s 19.4 
4.399 148 ‘ 9.241 
1648 ’ 
16 19 36 
166 5,166 
1 4 ‘ 18.478 
4,339 4.339 
151 111 262 
3.073 148 987 6.228 
107 487 594 
‘4 19 41 
a 4,219 
4.54 1 69 5.248 
$9 612 
1.799 1,709 
1.659 99 1,958 
1,761 3.674 5.435 
a9 8 9.4469 
12.900 ‘ 746,039 
. 810 
‘ ‘ 1 5 1.8 : a. 
2 8 as i) 4,089 580.917 
114.374 1,56 109 108 7,294 
354 of annual guarar ed purchases (see 
nf ed by t t 1 195 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business slumped to 
the lowest volume of several weeks 
in the central states area during the 
period ending Dec. 20. Mill spokes 
men said buying prospects were 
dampened by the normal reluctance 
to book during the holidays, plus the 
continued soft grain market. 

Bookings last week consisted al- 
most completely of replacement buy- 
ing of small quantities, and the trade 
believes that, barring a sharp mar- 
ket upturn, this condition will con- 
tinue for the remainder of the year 
Sales averaged around 25°% last week. 

However, observers believe that in- 
ventories are low, and a big price ad- 
vance with price protection could 
bring on a huge volume of buying. 
Therefore, sales representatives are 
watching market developments 
closely 

Business was slow in all types of 
flour, and was about evenly divided 
between hard and soft wheat flour 
Family flour sales were extremely 
slow, and directions only fair 

Quotations Dec. 20: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.85@6, standard $5.75@5.90, 
clear $5.30@5.55; hard winter short 
$5.60 5.84, 95% patent $5.5005.74, 
clear $5.94; family flour $7.75; soft 
winter short $6.72@7.02, standard 
$5.094@ 6.32, clear $4.8546.10 

St. Louis: Local mills reported in- 
terest last week was rather dul! with 
new sales light. Shipping directions, 
however, remained quite heavy and 
mill running time has been satisfac- 
tory. It is hoped that with the turn 
of the year interest will improve 
and sales will show a great deal of 
improvement. The demand for clears 
continues to be good 

Elsewhere in the area mills ad- 
vised that for most of the week flour 
business was quite draggy with bak- 
ers and jobbers showing but little 
interest. As the wheat market turned 
weak, bakers showed more interest 
and some fair sized lots of all types 
were booked. Hard winter wheat flour 
prices declined 10¢ sack, spring wheat 
flour 7¢ and soft wheat flours 10¢ 
Clears and low grades were in lim- 
ited demand, but the supply was not 
burdensome and prices of most types 
ranged downward about 10¢ from re- 
cent highs. Mills reported just fair 
shipping directions and operations. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Dec. 18 
family top soft patent $6.25, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.95; bakers soft 
winter short patent $6.15, cake $6.15, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.30, 
clears $4.75; hard winter short pat- 








ent $5.80, standard patent $5.65, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent 


$6.15, standard $6.05, clears $5.95 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Quiet prevails in flour 
milling circles of the Pacific North- 
west, with buying both in export and 
domestic trades very light. Incentive 
for buying is lacking and with the 
approach of the end of the year, holi- 
day atmosphere is very evident. Do- 
mestic buyers are not interested, and 
the only export business of conse- 
quence is the Formosa business taken 
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SALINA, KANSA 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 


ITS 


a 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 


and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOL!S MINNESOTA 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lemar, Colo, St. Lowis, Mo 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS— 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











ua 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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by the government recently. Quota- 
tions Dec. 20: High gluten $6.71, all 
Montana $6.62, fancy herd wheat 
clears $6.57, bluestem bakers $6.61, 
cake $7.34, pastry $6.49, whole wheat 
100% $6.18, graham $6, cracked 


wheat $6.08 
South 


New Orleans: Inquiries were some- 
what more numerous last week, with 
buyers inclined to think prices might 
become more attractive due to weak- 
ness in wheat futures. These inquir- 
ies, however, produced only a moder- 
ate volume of sales since buyers’ 
ideas ranged from 10 to 15¢ sack un- 
der mill quotations 

Hard winters were the most sought 
after with some very modest amounts 
being booked for 120-day shipment. 
However, the greater number of buy- 
ers held their purchases to imme- 
diate and 30-day shipments. Northern 
springs were less active, with buyers 
reluctant to book at the price differ- 
ential over hard winters, and only 
very limited amounts were purchased 
for nearby shipment. Soft winters 
were the least active, with prices on 
all types holding firm and buyers only 
purchasing to cover replacements, es- 
pecially the cracker and cookie bak~- 
ers. Cake flour sales showed a slight 
improvement which probably reflect- 
ed increased retail sales 

By and large the trade is conserva- 
tive on entering into heavy bookings 
for future delivery. Shipping direc- 
tions show a slight falling off which 
is expected at this season. Stocks on 
hand are gradually being reduced for 
end-of-the-year inventories 

Export flour sales were quiet to 
both Europe and the Americas. The 
Netherlands again purchased small 
amounts 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Dec. 20: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.85, 
standard $5.60@5.75, first clear $4.65 
“24.95; spring bakery short patent 
$6.15 @ 6.25, standard $5.95 @ 6.20, 
first clear $5.99@6.05, high gluten 
$6.250 6.35; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.5005.85, straight $5.15@5.35, 
first clear $4.30@4.55, high ratio cake 
$5.85@6.25; Pacific Coast cake $7@ 
7.10, pastry $6.30@6.40 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in Ca- 
nadian flour is slow and typical of the 
holiday business at this season. Ex- 
port business for the last week was 
equivalent to 37,000 bbl., and divided 
almost equally between IWA coun- 
tries and those outside the agree- 
ment. Class 2 sales were made to 
Philippines, Lebanon, Colombia, Tan- 
gier, Malaya, Saudi Arabia, El Sal- 
vador, Japan, Hong Kong and Trieste 
IWA sales were reported to the fol- 
lowing destinations: Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Philippines, E! Salva- 
dor, Singapore, Bermuda, Bahamas, 
Guatemala, Dominican Republic and 
Belgian Congo. Quotations Dec. 20 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $10.90@11.60, 
second patents $10.40@11.10, second 
patents to bakers $10.10@10.40: all 
prices cash carlot 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture continued generally quiet here 
last week. The situation was the more 
slow because of the approach of the 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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THE GYRO-WHIP 


AND 


SUPER SIFTERS 


Tue Finest In Sirtinc Devices: 
Bacxeo By 85 Years EXPERIENCE 
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RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lockport, New York 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT ~- STAMINA 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

end warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTr?_e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Easter» Rernesewtartive, 25 Beaver Street, New Youx Crry 
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Millfeed 
Minneapolis: Demand ntinued 
h and blue slipped $1 150 
vith ' . above 
lard midds. Inte st was showr 
n spot pm ind values 
t ibject ft é ire of dis 
i supplies. Quotations Dec. 22 
$53.5 } lard midds 
$ 4, flour midd $4 >». red 
i < if 
Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
ist week, the trend wa nchanged 
i wel ind IpT were ace 
t Quotatior | Pure brar 
85445430. standard bran $53.50@54 
tandard midds < 53 flour 
ids, $53.5 j xed feeds $52.50 
red dog $54 
Kansas City: The end was slight 
ver u 1 [ 1 | it Kansas 
t ! the past wee tette 
perations and or mod ate | 
t ton the part of i buyers left 
in prices about $1 ton under 4 
eek ago and $2 dow ’ horts 
(Juotations Dec Brar $53.50 
$25, shorts $54.5( 5.25. sacked 
Kansas Cit 
Salina: Demand slow most of 
Vet Vit > ) ton lower! 
ind ! t S3 ft Ve! Supp es 
ive been adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas Cit Bran $53.50054 ray 
s! rts Soo 
Hutchinson: B nand s} rts 
howed considera weakness last 
week, strengthen ite in the week 


but both closed $2.25 under the pre 


uus week. Demand appeared to be 

dit off un afte t holidays 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, De 

: Bran $53.75@54.25, shorts $55 


Oklahoma City There was a 





ne ot Ss t " isses if T it 
eeds from the pres is week. Quo 
tations, straight irs, Dex 0: bran 
Sv ) IY So 58 shorts 
$58 7759: mixed Dot irs $1 hich 
eT t al! lasses 
Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fair, but sufficient to about ab- 
the fferings. Quotations Dec 
+ Bran 86406 iy shorts $64.50 
63.5 ke ed exas common 
points: $1.3 , n bran and 50¢ 
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Ss, compared with a week 


Further 

milifeeds in the central 
week ending 
22. Losses ranged from MWe to 
Traders 
¢ xceptionalls 


Chicago: declines were 


revistered t 


ites area during the 


><, with bran the weakest 


reported demand was 


slow with the situation expected t 
hoid until after the first of the year 
vhen formula feeds are expected to 


nove n larger volume. Quotations 
Dec. 22: Bran $57.50059, standard 

ids. $57.50059, flour midds. $59 
61, red dog $594 61 


Interest and demand 
week Quotations Dec 


18: bran $574@57.50. shorts $57.25@ 


St. Louis: 
were dull las 


St. Louis 

Boston: Millfeeds were irregular ir 
market last week with the 
lemand generally characterized as ex 
While the offerings 


n no way could be considered as over- 


reme cautious 


whelming or impressive, the general 
positior { most buyers appeared to 
onsist Of operating at the lowest 
possible inventor with the mild 


weather as an extremely favorable 
Spring bran finished the week 
while middlings experienced 
t (Juotations Dex 
20: Spring bran $67, midds. $66 


decline 


4 Sir ar rie 
Pittsburgh: Sales of all millfeeds 
were very slow last week. Supplies 
Prices were down but 
no buying resulted. Quotations, f.0.b 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 20: bran $65.90@G 
67.30, standard midds. $65.904 67.30 
flour midds. $66.40067.40, red dog 
$66.90 % 67.90 


ire plentiful 


Philadelphia: Continued quiet con- 
local millfeed market 





ist week caused some dealers to 
expect no acceleration of demand un- 
til 1. Meanwhile, a tinge 
ity crept into the price 
structure, with standard bran mo\ 
mixed 
dairy feed engaged in a little cov- 
ering. The Dec. 20 quotations on 
bran and standard midds 
$1 from the previous week to $66 
red dog dipped $2 to $67 





ing up a notch as users of 


were up 


while 


for mill 
last week 


Demand 


good 


New Orleans: 
feed was fair to 
Mill offerings were not pressing and 
the trend was towards conservative 





waiting on a firming of the market 
Quotations Dec. 20: bran $634 64.25 
shorts $644 65.50 
Millfeed remained 
t week. Supply exceeds 
demand, with year-end trade slow 
Mills are operating to capacity five 
days a week, with four-day schedule 
planned for the weeks of Christmas 
and New Year's. Plants are booked 
through the year. Quotations Dec 
19: red bran and mill run $59, mid- 
dlings $64; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $66, middlings $71; to Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill run $66.50 
middlings $71.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 


ind Los Angeles 


Ogden: 


unchanged 


prices 





Portland: Quotations Dec. 20: Mill- 


run S58, midds. $65 ton 

Winnipeg: Stocks of millfeeds from 
western Canada continue to move to 
Alberta 
supplies going to British Columbia 
There is r 


eastern Canada, with some 


© accumulation of stocks 
Quotations 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $54@56 
orts $564 58, middlings $62@64; ali 


T the prairie provinces 


small lots ex-coun- 
try elevators and warehouses $5 


prices « ash cario 


Vancouver: Supplies from western 
prairie and local mills continue ex- 
t ely tight. While some small or- 
jers might be handled, nothing of a 
} could be entertained at 
reported limit- 





resent. owine to the 
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fied early shipment 
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week 


tation on rye 


compared with 16.05 the 
previous 
flour sold in 
week Here 
tri-state area 
comprised the 
Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Dec. 20: pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5.6545.75, medium 
$5.45@5.55, dark $4.7545.25. blend- 
ed $5.9946.04, rye meal $5.244@5.25 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS--The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc 
clared a dividend of 50¢ a 
Mills, Inc., common 
Fet z to 


record Jan. 9 


has de- 
snare on 
stock, 
stockholders of 
This is the 
dividend on 
stock 


General 
payable 
9Rth con- 
secutive Gen- 


Mills 


juarterly 
era common 
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RFC TO REACTIVATE TWO 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 


WASHINGTON The 
tion Finance Corp. has 
that it will reactivate 


Reconstruc- 
announced 
two synthetic 
Blackstrap m«¢ 
raw products used in 
the production of alcohol whict 
is processed into synthetic rubber 

It is expected that the demand for 
for the alcohol plants will 


rubber pl: 


is one of the 


ants lasses 


later 


molasses 
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develop slowly. One of the plants to 
be reopened has a supply of 25 million 
gallons of alcohol and the second 
plant is not expected to begin opera- 
tions for several weeks 

Market observers point out that the 
reopening of these plants will add a 
demand factor to the blackstrap mo- 
lasses market. The full impact to that 
demand, howe.er, cannot be meas- 
ured at this time 


ener ~ 


DENT LACKEY TO HEAD 

N. C. FEED ASSOCIATION 

RALEIGH, N.C.—Dent Lackey of 
Statesville (N.C.) Flour Mills, has 
been named president of the North 
Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn 
for the next year 

His election was announced at the 
closing session of the sixth annual 
Nutrition Conference for the Feed 
Industry at North Carolina State Col- 
lege Dec. 12. Mr. Lackey succeeds 
Clyde L. Fore of Siler City (N.C.) 
Mills, Inc., who headed the associa- 
tion during the past year 

Other new officers are W. Frank 
Redding, Jr., Southern Crown Mill- 
ing Co., Asheboro, vice president, and 
Mary V. Lassiter, Lassiter’s Milling 
Co., Raleigh, secretary-treasurer 
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King Midas Chorus 
Presents Concert 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Christmas 
year’s standing, the King Midas Chor- 
isters presented a concert of 
music on the trading floor of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange Dec. 23 
The choral group is directed by Mel- 
vin McLaughlin, Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co 
Another customary holiday event 

the annual pre-New Year's necktie 
contest and show-—has called 
off this year because musical organ- 
izations which have participated in 
the past will be unable to appear 
Dec, 31. The Daily Market Record, 
sponsor of the event, 
new the series next 


Continuing a 


season custom of several 


sacred 


been 


plans to re- 
year 
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OPS Interpretations 


Affecting Feeds 
Need Interpreting 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization last week issued 
a series of interpretations for whole- 
salers and retailers of formula feeds 

The interpretations have to do with 
provisions for pass-through of in- 
creases in feed manufacturers’ ceil- 
ings 

It now develops, however, that 
these interpretations do not inter- 
pret clearly, and OPS is preparing 
“interpretations of the interpreta- 
tions.” 

What OPS intended to clarify 
the application of the pass-through 
technique by the distributive trades 
in instances where feed manufactur- 
had been given higher margins 
than those which prevailed under the 
Genera! Ceiling Price Regulation and 
the feed industry order, Supplemen- 
tary Regulation 7. Those adjustments 
of margins were allowed under 
eral Overriding Regulation 21 

GOR 21 provided for ceiling adjust- 
ments under the so-called Capehart 
amendment to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, which allowed for labor, 
material, selling and other cost in- 
creases up to July 26, 1951. 

In the series of interpretations, 


was 


ers 


Gen- 


Annual USDA Summary 


OPS appeared to 
feed manufacturers 
price increases under GOR 21, dis- 
tributors are not permitted to in- 
crease their ceilings under Supple- 
mentary Regulation 7. SR 7 allows 
retailers and wholesalers to increase 
their ceilings to reflect manufactur- 
ers’ ceiling increases resulting from 
higher ingredient values 


rule that where 
obtained ceiling 


Confusion Noted 

As soon as the new interpretations 
were issued, it was noted that the 
distributive trade could not ascertain 
from a feed manufacturer's price 
list what part of a higher price could 
be attributed to ingredient increase 
pass-through and what part should 
be assigned to an increased allow- 
ance under GOR 21 

Consequently, OPS is currently en- 
gaged in unraveling its new skein 
of confusion, and observers said pos- 
sibly the best advice to the distribu- 
tive trade is to wait complacently 
until the interpretations of the inter- 
pretations are forthcoming 

The interpretations which failed to 
interpret clearly are as follows: In- 
terpretation 3, SR 7, GCPR; Inter- 
pretation 1, GOR 21; Interpretation 
4, SR 29 to the GCPR, and Interpre- 
tation 61, GCPR. All were effective 
Dec. 17 

All four interpretations read 
same, as follows: 

“Where a manufacturer of mixed 
feeds obtains an increase in his ceil- 
ing prices under GOR 21, a distribu- 
tor of such feeds may not increase 
his price for the feeds under SR 7 
to GCPR since the increase by the 
manufacturer js not pursuant to that 
supplementary regulation. Neither 
may the distributor obtain an _ in- 
crease under SR 29 to GCPR since 
food products (except dry cereals for 
infants) processed from one or more 
of the agricultural commodities listed 
in section 11 (a) of GCPR are exclud- 
ed from the operation of that supple- 
mentary regulation, and animal feeds 
are deemed to be such food products 
However, since increases under sec- 
tion 11 (c) of GCPR are not limited 
to pass-through of price increases ef- 
fected by a manufacturer under sec- 
tion 11 (b), the distributor is entitled 
to a section 11 (c) increase to the ex- 
tent that the feed is a section 11 (a) 
commodity or a product processed 
therefrom.” 

The last sentence, regarding Sec- 
tion 11 of the GCPR, refers to pass- 
throughs of increases in various ag- 
ricultural commodity or processed 
product prices. OPS says here that 
distributors may pass on the manu- 
facturers’ increase to the extent that 
the feed is a listed commodity or 
product processed from a listed agri- 
cultural commodity. 


the 


29 


of Crop Production 


Crop Forecast 





pace 
3,334,000, nearly 7% more than the 
3,123,000 acres seeded in the fall of 
1951, but about one fourth less than 
the 10-year average of 4,412,000 acres 

Dry conditions during the late sum- 
mer and fall months limited perma- 
nent pasture development and cur- 
tailed available feed supplies in many 
sections of the country. This situation 
influenced many farmers to increase 
their fall seedings of rye for early 
supplemental pastures, despite the 
fact that seedings had to be made 
under generally unfavorable tillage 
and soil moisture conditions. 

In some areas the need for control- 
ling weeds and wild oats also was a 
factor causing an expansion of acre- 
age. In the three important rye grain 
producing states of 1952 North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Minnesota 
total seedings this fall are estimated 
at 741,000 acres, compared with 681,- 
000 acres seeded in the fall of 1951 
Increases in North Dakota and South 
Dakota more than offset the decrease 
in Minnesota 

Substantial increases in the acre- 
age seeded to rye also are indicated 
in several other central 
cluding Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. As in the case of wheat, 
a considerable acreage of rye was 
seeded in the dust, but late November 
rains improved the soil moisture situ- 
ation and permitted additional ger- 
mination in many areas 


states in- 


The condition of rye Dec. 1 was re- 
ported at 67% of normal—close to 
the lowest of record. This low condi- 
tion reflects the combined effects of 
an unfavorable soil moisture reserve, 
poor germination and generally limit- 
ed growth by Dec. 1. The condition 
of rye on Dec. 1 is far below the 88 
reported a year ago, the 87 reported 
two years ago and the 10-year aver- 
age of 86% 
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KANSAS FORMULA FEED 

CONFERENCE PLANS SET 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Repre- 
sentatives of the feed industry, Kan- 
sas State College and other agricul- 
tural institutions will appear on the 
program of the eighth annual Kansas 
Formula Feed Conference to be held 
in Manhattan Jan. 13-14 

Speakers include three nutritional 
award winners, Dean A. D. Weber, 
school of agriculture, Kansas State 
College; Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A. 
& M. College, College Station, and 
Dr. R. M. Bethke, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





¥. ©. Douglas and ¢ A. Woodcock, 
“hicny und BD. BE. Tobey, New York 
the St RK Paper Co isited 
n Minneapolis recentl 
~ 
Fart 4. Heseman, coneral manager 





Division, General 
Foods Corp, Evansville, Ind 


Federation of 


Visited 


rs National 


Dec WV 





A. Ja oe president 
and treasurer, New Era Milling Ce 
Arkansas Cit nsa Visited the 





Millers National offices 


Dee 15 


Federation 


John been 
eneral 
Canadian Exporters Assn. in 
late John Marsh Mr. Mc 


sociation 


MeDerby has appointed 


manager and secretary of the 
succt 

ion to the 
Derby joined the as seven 


Mont 
with 


ears ayo as manayer of the 
office He 
Hood Flour 


formerly 
Mills Co., Ltd 


years of service 


real was 


Robin 


A. T. Cas- 
and manager 
plant of the Ames 
retiring trom 


will continue 


After yi) 
well, 
of the 
Harris 


sctive 


a vice president 
Portland 
Neville 
work Dec, 31. He 
with the bag firm in an advisory ca 
Effective Jan. 1, L. W. Har 


has been appointed manager 


Co., is 


pacity 

ris, dr, 

of the company’s Portland operations 
a 

dames BR. Affleck, he 


id of the Wm 


Penn Flour Mills Co, Philadelphia 
ind chairman of the board of dire« 
tors of the National Association of 
Fiour Distributors, has been in the 
Delaware County Hospital, Drexel 
Hill, Pa for several weeks. He is 
now reported makin satisfactory 
progress toward recovery 


a 
Bhion H sales 


the Kansas 
turned 


Addy, 
Milling Co 


recently 


manager for 
Wichita, re 
trip 


from a business 


which took ‘ is points ir 
Arh if | 
aS 
Ww A. Chain, A ern Kansas ir 
ed ist Nee nm ©OKiahoma Cit 
where he will pend the Christmas 
holida wit on, dohn H. Chain, 
ind fam rhe senior Mr. Chain is 
president { the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklat a Cit ind | son is 
issistant eneral manager 
s 
Reynolds, general mar 


Charles ¢ 
iver of the Acn 


(OKianoma City 


Flour Mills Ce 
ind Mrs, Reynolds 
during the Christmas 
holida t Mr. Reyne 
Mrs. Maude Reynolds, and his 
Mrs. Gale Simmons, both of W 


Kansas ind the R 


id mother 
aunt 
chita 
nolds and 
dau Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
K. Reynolds, Kansas Cit, 

es 


Nelson, Universa 


son 


nter-in-law 


(reorge Grain 


Corp ind Howard Shaal, Seaboard 
Western Grain Corp eft New York 
Lee 18 on a trip to Buffalo, combin 
i busine with holida festivities 


$ 
H. S. Faulkner, General 
(OKI 


in Kansas City 


Mills, Ine 


ihoma Cit was a recent visitor 


Hu. FE. MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills 
Inc ind his family are motoring to 
Gate ille lexas, for the Christmas 
eason and a midwinter ication 


LA. Russell D. L. Wirth, dr., of the 


Marine ¢ { was wounded by small 
arms fire in Korea recently, accord 
ing to word received by his father 


Russell D. L. Wirth, president of the 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee. Lt. Wirth has been in Korea 
ince last Januar 
e 
Harry Fakler, Day Milling Co 


folk, Va made his 
William ‘ 


t New York | 


headquarters 
Purcell while on a 


usiness trip 


Thruston B. Morton, retiring con- 
essman from Kentucky, will be 
entucky chairman for the observ- 


ce of Brotherhood 


Week Feb. 15- 


6 TI appointment was made by the 
itional Conference of Christians 
d Jews. Mr. Morton was chairman 
the board of Ballard & Ballard Co 

Ir Louisville, before that firm was 


Pillsbury 
3 

Hansen, 

for a 


companies 


juired by Mills, Inc 


manufacturers 
mill- 
is confined 
where he 
hernia 


Harry 8S. 


epresentative 


number of 
machinery 
1 Minneapolis hospital 
ration for a 
e 
H. H. Arendal, 
Larvacide Products, Inc 
ess trip in the East 
pend the holidays in 


lerwent an ope 


representative for 

is on a busi- 
He expects to 
tichmond, Va 
i plans to return to Omaha about 
d-January, He will attend a 
es conference in York 


George bB. Wagner, director of the 
jepartment o1 economic biology, Pills- 
Mills, Ine Minneapolis, spent 
18-19 in Washin attending 
i meeting of the food processing in- 








also 


New 


pury 


Dec 


ton 


lustry advisory committee meeting 
with officials of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine 
2 
R. K. Durham, director of the de- 
partment of quality control, Pills- 
bury Mills, Ime ind Mrs. Durham 


plan to spend a short Christmas holi- 





day in Florida 
= 
L. A. Mackenroth, formerly of 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is back 
on his feet again following a major 





surgical operation, which hospitalized 
him for two weeks, followed by two 
weeks of convalescence 
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Foreign Correspondents 

















ts ha t ervthiu connectet 
Decontrol Tatk ed 
with food Anything iffecting the 
The British government irmed people als has always been 
with the decontrol views of farmers politica iy ‘ P Britain and 
grain traders, flour millers and feed many i . eputations 
dealers through thet espective as ned at the Ministry of 
sociations. is now considering the fu 
tur ryanization of business is 1 Mor , the present .dministra 
iffects cereals and ancillary product gin ed t fre enterprise 
Freedom for some part of the track a w — to believe 
i ' P rtaint 
is St i ioe nts il P \ s adopted course 
Wholesale abolition of is wit it sideratior oom tha hurt 
fettermng enterprise i within tl lars wy vould pref 
bounds of possibility. Strenuous at , the vernment 
tempts have been made to Keep the ke 
details of negotiations secret but hin € the nion that 
there have been severa eaks due . + 
‘ s ( weet « re ve 
mainly to the large numbers of pe« ae P : seciaion 
" _— } 1 inte yn it ath 
ple necessarily called into consulta — eee e they prepare for the 
tion The authorities have been : st depending upot 
warned that chaos could result from watntel p gre 
\\ \ \ OK i 
the mass abolition of all controls 
and an important school of thought Closure 
has been pressing for the gradual 
elimination of regulations piece by A number of firms have already 
piece. The government, it appears indicated iS SOON as competitive 
is not disposed to accept this ad trading is restored they will go out 
vice because if is anxious to Wash of business. Only the comparative 
—_—— ce oe — — 





simplicity of working under strict 
control, with the government bear 
ing all risks, prevented them folding 
years ago. Many of these firms are 
owned by elderly men who do not 
feel justified in risking their capital 
in speculative trading. There is a 


dangerous lack of young men in the 


trade for prospects under control 
were so poor that few men of ambi- 
tion could be persuaded to take an 


interest in imported grain or flour 


Thus there is no alternative to clos- 
ing for it takes years to train a man 
in the workings of the free interna 


tional market 
The only question remaining to be 
answered at the present 


time con- 


cerns the proposed system of dollar 


illocations for maintaining trade 
with the U.S. and Canada. It is upon 
this point that the future for wheat 
ind flour importers rests. There are 
still a number of men in the trade 
who consider that that time is not 
yet ripe to throw the market open 
because of the continuing difficult 
currency situation and they feel 
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that the 
d be 


he 


interests of the 
served by 
system 


country 


cou better maintain- 


present 


ing 


Other Countries 





Decontrol is being actively dis- 
cussed in many other countries be 
sides Britain 

The Dutch authorities are planning 
the decontrol of feed grains in Au- 
gust, 1953, with the possibility that 
corn will come off control earlier 
Wheat and consequently imported 


flour have not yet been slated for 


freedom and there may be 
delay in bringing this about 
The shortage of dol- 


complete 
some 


observers state 


lars is also the retarding factor in 
Holland 

Feed grains for Dutch industry 
have already been decontrolled and 
dollars will have to be made avail- 
able for corn purchasing in the U.S 
Most supplies of feed grains will 


come from the sterling area but some 


dollars may also be expended on 
oats and rye 
Other countries involved in decon- 


trol discussions are France and India 


Australia, Too 


The Australian authorities have al 


ready announced their intention to 
allow the free marketing of oats 
abroad thus reversing a policy op- 


erative tor 
this 


many The 
relaxation is to boost 
markets which, 
more efficiently 
official interference 


years pur- 
pose of 
business in foreign 
felt can be 


handled without 


it is 


As far as wheat is concerned, how- 
ever, the clouded. As a 
compromise to a five-year sta- 
bilization plan it was agreed to in- 
troduce a program, with 


situation 1s 
new 








one-year 


further negotiations slated to take 
place when the outcome of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement re- 
newal talks become Known 

It is now reported that the state 
of South Australia has rejected the 
one-year plan which means that 


there is no definite arrangement for 
dealing with the 1953-54 crop. Delay 
in effecting a settlement means that 
will encouraged to 
their to boost out- 
order to the demands 
anxious to 
for sterling 
the 
since 


farmers not be 
increase 


put in 


acreages 
fulfill 
countries 
flour 
was 


of importing 
buy wheat and 
Last year’s acreage 
of any peacetime year 1923-24 

The Australian government is not 
anxious to enter into a long term 
commitment guaranteeing prices 
which, eventually, might mean heavy 
subsidization from the public purse 
AS a some talk 
in wheat decen- 
free 
gov- 


lowest 


solution, there is 


growing circles of 
marketing 
but on a 


tralizing not on a 
market, 


ernment or cooperative trading. 


basis of state 
German Wheat Price 

The 
in western 


wheat production 
evident in the 
been due to the 
authorized by 
the war the 


upsurge in 
Germany 


last two years, has 


levels 


generous price 


the government. Since 


Germans have been heavily depend- 
ent upon the U.S. for bread grains 
following the loss of eastern Ger- 
many, the major grain growing area 


to the Russians 

The low cash prices prevailing up 
o 1950 provided no incentive to 
farmers to grow wheat and rye for 
home consumption. However, effec- 
with the crop year 1951-52 the 
government announced a substantial 
hike with the that the har- 
vest was of record proportions. This 
policy is to be continued for the 
1952-53 and the farmers 
receive a of $2.78@2.88 


t 


tive 


result 


cT 


p year 


will price 
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OFFICERS ELECTED—Several new officers and directors were named at 
the annual meeting of the Virginia State Feed Assn., conducted recently in 
Roanoke, Va. Seated, from left, are: E. C. Wine, Harrisonburg, retiring 
director; H. E. Boswell, Burkeville, retiring president; W. W. Chewning, Rich- 
mond, reelected secretary-treasurer; Charles W. Wampler, Jr., Harrisonburg, 
newly elected president; J. L. Ingles, Roanoke, vice president; Preston Hen- 
shaw, Highview, W. Va., re-elected to a three-year term on the board of 
directors. Directors, back row, from left, are: O. B. Jones, Rapidan; Fred 


Naegely, Winchester; G. H. 
mond 


Vaden, Jr., Gretna, and Jimmy Boehling, Rich- 





and $2.3542.43 for rye 
figure being paid at the 
rop yeal 


rs have already demonstrat- 
satisfaction by hiking the 
own to bread grains and by 
quantities of fertilizers 

hey receive an additional 


subsidy 


Argentine Surplus 
The impact of the expected wheat 
surplus from the Argentine’s present 
rop wi not be aS great as ex- 
pected, marketmen report. It will not 
the effect of coloring discus- 
future of the IWA be- 
availability, after all de- 
settled, will be too small 
This will 
import- 


of any consequence 
lim hopes expressed in the 
ng countries that the Argentine sur- 
plus could be used as a threat to 
exporting 
cerned in the agreement to reduce 
their price demands 

Firstly, the authorities wish to re- 
build their domestic reserve stocks 
been depleted following 
the lowered harvests of recent years 
number of 
be met in the form of wheat 

is reported, is a creditor 


compel the nations con- 


which have 


Secondly there are a 


million and asked for 1.2 


ons of wheat. The Argen- 
ompromised with an offer 
of 500,000 tons on account but the 
iuthorities forced a hike 

750,000 tons. Italy has an entitle- 
ment of 300,000 tons in settlement 


debt while the 


inians 


Braziliar 


Japanese have 
agreed to take 300,000 tons in part 
settlement of a credit of $18 mil- 
ion. India will get 255,000 tons as 
part of the barter agreement for 
ute 
PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
HONORS C. D. SANDERSON 
PITTSBURGH—C. D. Sanderson 
Mills, Ine was the honor 
it a Christmas party incheon 
Aschners recently by the 
Flour Club. C. F. Scho- 
lr. Schomaker & 
f the club, presided 
maker presented the hon- 
with a present from the 
nbers. Vic Wintermantel, 
flour broker and presi- 
the National Association of 


Sons 


Flour Distributors, expressed the re- 
grets of the club members in losing 
his club membership and also of the 
city of Pittsburgh in losing a promi- 
nent citizen. He stated all the club 
members wished him continued suc- 
cess in the flour business. Mr. San- 
derson will be with the Chicago 
office of Pillsbury as bakery sales 
manager of that division 

J. P. Sherry, flour broker, chair- 
man; J. McConnell, General Mills, 
Inc.; J. Spagnol, flour broker, the 
nominating committee, submitted for 
leadership during the new year of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club the following 
A. E. Edwards, Hubbard Milling Co., 
president; J. W. Jaeger, Charles Koch 
Co., vice president; Fred Lang, Inter- 
national Milling Co., secretary; Phil 
A. Mohler, flour broker, treasurer; 
directors: J. McConnell, General 
Mills, Inc., Cari Weimer, Bay State 
Milling Co.; W. C. Sweet, flour bro- 
ker; E. M. Peek, flour broker 

A. E. Edwards, Hubbard Milling 
Co., was elected director of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors by the Pittsburgh Flour Club 


———SREAD 1S TE STAFF OF LiF E—— 


CANADIAN BAKING FIRM 
PAYS 25c EXTRA DIVIDEND 

TORONTO—-The Inter City Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., an affiliate of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has 
declared an extra dividend of 25¢ as 
well as the usual quarterly dividend 
of 20¢ 

The company paid an extra 10¢ on 
Jan. 31, 1952. 
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120 FROLIC AT CHICAGO 
COURTESY CLUB PARTY 


CHICAGO—-The annual Christmas 
Party of the Bakers Courtesy Club 
of Chicago was held the evening of 
Dec. 17 in the Louis XVI Room of the 
Sherman Hotel here 

Around 120 members and guests 
attended the event, participating in 
the good fellowship, dinner and prizes 
Auctioned off during the evening were 
45 turkeys, with George J. Siml, Siml 
& Sowles, turning the wheel that de- 
termined the winners. A. W. Fosdyke, 
Anetsberger Bros., Inc., president of 
the club, welcomed the members and 
guests. Community singing was led by 
Paul E. Clissold, Baking Industry 
magazine, with piano accompaniment 
by C. H. Barthel, National Yeast 
Corp. 
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Wheat Exports 
ntinued from page 1 
1044.35 through 1938-39 shown in 
parentheses, was as follows: Wheat 
wW4667.2)% and rye 214 (3.4)% 
In terms of grain, the 1951-52 
iJuly-June) combined exports of 
wheat, wheat flour, macaroni and 


semolina amounted to 12,810,000 long 
(478 million bushels), repre- 
senting an increase of 27.8, com- 
pared with the 1950-51 total of 10,- 
027,000 tons (374 million bushels) 
At this level, the past season's wheat 
and flour export movement was the 
third highest in history, having been 
exceeded only by the 13,021,000 tons 
(486 million bushels) exported in 
1447-48 and by the all-time record 
of 13,563,000 tons (506 million bush- 


tons 


els) in 1948-49 
The importance of the US. as a 
source of supply for the wheat and 


wheat flour entering international 
trade channels since the end of World 
War II has been shown many times 


More than one out of every three 
bushels of wheat produced in the 
US. since the end of the war has 


been sent to foreign countries. During 
the seven full marketing years ending 


with 1951-52 exports of wheat, 
Wheat flour, macaroni and semolina 
totaled 79,427,000 long tons (2,965 


million bushels) in 
or almost 37°. of 
million bushels of 
in the US 


terms of grain, 
the total of 8,097 
wheat produced 
during that period 
Coarse Grains Off 

During 1951-52, total exports of 
coarse grains (corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums) and their principal 
products amounted to only 4.6 mil- 
lion long tons grain equivalent, com- 
pared with 59 million tons a year 
earlier. The main reasons for the re- 
duction were the tightening of the 
feed supply situation and higher 
prices in the US. as a result of 
smaller crops and reduced carryovers 
The relation of coarse grain exports 
to actual production during 1951-52, 
with comparisons for the 5-year pe- 
riod 1934-35 through 1938-39 shown 
in parentheses, was as follows: corn 
28 (169%; oats 03 (04)%; barley 
12.3 (4.1) and grain sorghums 45.1 
(OB 

As in former years, the bulk of 
the grain exported from the U.S. dur- 
ing 1951-52 continued to move to the 
European market. The percentage 


tons grein equivale 


049 ' 
v2.4 ‘ ‘ 
: st 
5 ’ 
16,68 
44 y 
abr ‘ 
1 t j ’ 
taken by that area, however, de- 


clined substantially while that going 
to other areas was considerably high- 
er. The actual 
tion of the 
with comparisons 
in parentheses as follows: Eu 
rope 47 (59)% Asia 33 (25)% 
Western Hemisphere 15 (14)¢ Af 

5 4 quanti- 


distribu- 
total exports 
1950-51 shown 


percentage 
season § 
for 
Was 


rica 5 (2)% 
ties went in 


insignificant 
both years to Oceania 
Compared with 1950-51, the 
tination of the country’s bread grain 
(wheat, wheat flour, macaroni, semo- 
lina and rye) exports during 1951-52 


des 


reveals several interesting shifts 
While virtually all of the relatively 
small exports of rye continued to 
find an outlet in Europe, shipments 
of wheat and flour to that area show 
a substantial reduction. Only 5,111,- 
000 tons of wheat and 192,000 tons 
of wheat flour (grain equivalent) 


were exported to European countries 
during 1951-52 compared with 5,516,- 
000 tons of wheat and 451,000 
of flour a year earlier. This 
resents a reduction of for 
and of 57% for flour 

On the other hand, large increases 
in wheat and flour exports to Asiatic 
Western Hemisphere and African 
markets more than offset the re- 
duction in exports to Europe. Com- 
pared with 1950-51 wheat and wheat 
flour exports to those destinations 
during 1951-52 increased by the fol- 
lowing percentages: Asia; 102°) for 
wheat and 27% for flour; Western 
Hemisphere, 79° for wheat and 1% 
for flour, and Africa, 362° for wheat 
and 27‘: for flour. These increases 
can be attributed in large measure 
to the reduced quantities available 
for export during 1951-52 from Ar- 
gentina and Australia 


Widely Distributed 

exports were much 
widely distributed than those of 
wheat, with the former going &9 
countries, territories, crown colonies 
and other possessions of foreign gov- 
ernments and the latter Al- 
most half of the 12,810,000 long tons 
(478 million bushels) exported dur- 


tons 
rep- 
wheat 


Flour more 


to 


to 57 


ing 1951-52 moved under terms of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
Importing countries signatory to that 
agreement include virtually all of 
the major importers of U.S. wheat 
and flour. Substantial quantities 
however, continued to be sold outside 
of the agreement, not only to mem- 
bers of the agreement but also to 


non-agreement importers 
The percentage distribution of the 


to Western 


rent 1952-53 
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educed exports of coarse grains 
orn, oats, barley and grain sor 
ims) and their principal products 
juring 1951-52, with comparisons for 
1950-51 shown in parentheses, was 
13 follows: FE irope 63 58) Asia 
4 (2 Western Hemisphere 12 
161% Africa 1 (1) Compared 
vith 1950-51, exports to European 
lestinations declir by 15 those 

Asiatic markets by 2o those 





countries by 


iisphere 


4 and those to African areas 
¥y 2 
Current Outlook 
[he actual size of the U.S. grain 
export movement during the cur 


(July-June) marketing 


number of 





season will depend on a 
ictors. Included among these are 
he way crops turn out in both im- 
ng and exporting countries, ex- 
t avai ties in Canada, Aus- 
ilia, Argentina and other export- 
ng areas, U.S. foreign aid programs, 
e extent of stockpiling in import 
countries, and the supply of dol- 
n foreign countries which can 


« used for financing grain imports 
om the US 


As far as bread grains are con- 
erned, a record world crop is now 

prospect due mainly to record or 
near-record crops harvested in many 
of the Northern Hemisphere coun- 
tries, especially m the U.S., Canada 
France rurkey and French North 
Africa among the exporting coun- 
tries. The wheat harvest in the ma- 
or deficit countries of western Eu 
rope as a whole is also above av- 
erage Though still too early for 
lefinite estimates of Southern Hemi- 
sphere wheat crops, present indica- 
tions point to in ibove iverage 
rop in Argentina, which last sea- 


son experienced a virtual crop failure 


raking all factors into considera- 
tion, it now seems kely that U.S 
exports of wheat ‘including flour 
macaroni and semolina in terms of 
grain) during 1952-53 will fall be- 
low the high 1951-52 level of 478 
million busheis by 150 million or 
more bushels 

With respect to coarse grains, 1952- 


3 exports from the U.S. will prob- 


ably be less than in 1951-52 but they 
can be expected to continue at rela 
tively high levels. Although exports 
{ barley and grain sorghums may 
not be as large as those moved out 
luring the preceding season because 
f smaller crops and reduced carry- 
overs in the U.S. this year, the 
eduction in exports of these grains 
S likely to be offset to a consid- 
erable extent by increased exports 
f corn. As in 1951-52, exports from 
lomestic supplies of feed grains are 
kely to be “balanced to a consider- 


ible degres feed wheat 
its und barley from C 

In view of the bi 
harvested in the U 
pre that exports dur 
3 will reach 100 million 
83 million 


by imports of 


inada 





per corn crop 
S. this year, it is 
ng 1952- 
bushels 
bushels 
har 


bable 


compared with 


n 1951-52. The low corn crop 


vested in Argentina last March-April 
1952) left the U.S. as the most im 
portant source of supply for the corn 
entering international trade channels 
luring the 1952-53 ‘July-June) mar 
keting season. Even should Argentina 
produce an average crop next March- 
April (1953 supplies would not be 
ivailable early enough to enter into 
ompetition with rn exported from 
the U.S. during 1952-53 
@REAG 16 THE GVAPP OF LIFE 
GEORGIA MILL BURNS 

AUGUSTA, GA A small flour 
mill owned and operated by J. H 
ind J. M. Tusss ibout four miles 
fron Augusta, Ga burned rece ntly 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 26¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


. v v 
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GOOD SIZED FLOUR MILL IN) OHTO 
rotected territories for 


LARGE SPRING 


HELP WANTED 


v ti ieteeeeeenmenetel 
ANTED—MILLWRIGHT IN 3,000-UNIT 
“ Add 1 he 

Miller, Mimneay » 2, M 


i othe f whee 


‘ r I Northwe 


Mille Mir t : M 


z 1 


WHEAT FLOUR MILLS 
1 


nneapo 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Vv : 

Mm SALE—ONE SINGER COTTON BAG 
‘ ne t head \ flour mill 
r leg belts and buck 

Barta & Leas Plansifter Write 


ee M ‘ Napt 











“ 


WANTED—GOOD UsSkD CARTER DLO 


M er Minneay Mi 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
ecales, bag losing machines and other 
good mill, fe and elevator equipment 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jeffersor 
City, Mo 


ets 
| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
HIGH 


GOOD, 
Nappanee 


ANTED—TWO SPEED, 


4 fer scaly 


M « Nappanee, hl 

















BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill 


have a good bakery following, needi 
high grade sp wheat flour, chee 
with as concerning your territory. 






Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


now 
open to take on brokerage representa 
tion in many principal markets. If you 


« 
k 








te 























along with 1,000 bu. wheat and corn, 
truck and other machinery. The 
ause of the fire has not been de- 
‘rmined 
eres S THE Srarr ’ re 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
St f bon i grain in the U.S. as com 
ed t he secretary of the Chicago Board 
Wheat Oata Rye Ba 
s 5 
118 
19 
United States Grain Stocks 
al stocks of grains In store and 
t e 1 pal markets of the U.S 
. Ie 1 
bra b the FI and Mark 
Aa n of the U.S. Department 
nae bushels (0090's omitted) 
anadian 
Ame " n bond 
I e Iv De 
9 1941 
\ 8.8 5 7.01 
S US bonded grain in store ar 
z fa 
4 t « tted 
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Peoria Bakery Features 
Advertising Specialties 


The Glen Oak Bakery, Peoria, Il 
he lar dependent bakery in the 
ip a profitable busi- 


alties. One of these is 


e largest 


clubs 
breads 


asions 


tels, restaurants 

ns with spec al 

for special o« 

old plant is owned by 

and Clara Welzen- 

*. Duncan 

jough- 

A large variety of 

including special 
casion 


goods 
cakes 


manufactured include 
ead, a half white and half 
af, pumpernickel 
ry cinnamor cinna- 
nut and milk bread 
Parkerhouse, clover 
seed, sesame 
rolls bread 
and salt sticks 
company both a 
and retail business. There 
carce 1 food outlet in the Pe- 
ia area that does not handle 
Glen Oak products. In addition 
largest retail baked goods 
res in the at its plant build- 
ng and a leased department ir 
if the big dime Every retail 
a sales agency for the 
special products of the bakery, tak- 
ing special orders for them 
The bakery has three kinds of spe- 
cials. One of these is a speci al week- 
ly on some one product, which is sold 
at the regular retail outlets. Another 
is “regular specials,” such as wedding 
cakes and special cakes for other oc- 
to order. The third is 
the specials sold to hotels, clubs and 
institutions. The business with this 
latter group has grown to such an 
extent t now forms 25% of the 
total business of the company 
While other bakeries make only 
bread,” says Mr. Duncan, “we supply 
a demand for quality goods in variety 
This mn 1 volume of such propor- 
tl we can keep our help busy 
ales of special breads and rolls 


tions that 
of our overhead 


rais- 


seed 


ends 


operates 


olesak 


some 
it has 
yne of the 
city 
one 
stores 


outlet is also 


casions made 


1 
akes 


Our s 


takes care 





DIAL 
2-5451 


FOR 
FINE QUALITY 
BAKED PRODUCTS 


WEDDING and PARTY CAKES 


BETTER MA 


16 Wisconsin Av 





from 


“A fine feature of this type of busi- 


ness is that it does not require any 
extra equipment and but little extra 
delivery 
deliveries to 
cases 
deliveries are made by regular route- 
men on their daily routes 


expense. We make 
organizations 
For the most part, 


special 
in some 
however, 


“We have 


hotels, 


orders daily 
institutions 


standing 
clubs and 


for a specified amount of certain 
products. Each evening they call in 
for any increase or decrease in the 
regular amount of these products and 
order at the same time what other 
special items are wanted for the next 
day. The regular routemen deliver 
the orders.” 

The only specials advertised are 
the weekly specials offered to the 
public “at markets all over town.” 
These two-inch ads appear twice a 
week on the first page of the local 
section of the two city dailies. Only 
a few small ads appear on this page 
and so these attract attention more 
than they would in the regular ‘Thurs- 


day food pages. where they would be 
lost among the big ads of food outlets 

Fifteen spot radio announcements 
are made every week of the complete 
lines of the bakery as “sold in better 
markets all over town.” 

The phone book is one of the great- 
est producers of business for special 
ties. Two ads are used in the book 
at present. The first is a one-inch ad 
This features exclusively “Special 
bread and dinner rolls for special oc 
casions—Service to restaurants, clubs 
and groceries.” The other is a one 
sixth page display ad, the largest 
bakery ad in the book. This features 
especially wedding and party cakes 











Phone Book Ad 


Pattern Service 


FOR HER... 


Nales Service 


FOR YOU! 


Pattern Service for Sew- 
ing with Cotton Bags is 
already hard at work 
building sales for your 
cotton bagged products! 
Advertising in leading 
national and regional farm 
publications offers this 


valuable booklet as a FREE 








GIFT from 


the manufacturer who packs in cotton bags. 


Heavy response indicates that more than 


1,500,000 copies will be requested this year. 


The booklet shows farm women how to save 


container costs by using the cloth in cotton 


bags to make smart fashions and useful 


household items. Pattern Service is avail- 


able in quantity on a cost-of-printing basis for 


direct distribution to your customers. Write 
today for a supply of 1952 Pattern Service 


for Sewing with Cotton Bags. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL - P.O. Box 


ie 


18 + MEMPHIS I, TENN. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









A Jovous Holiday Season 
to Dou and Bours 


(= 
rs 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








Complete Facilities Jor Sewing the Milling Industry 





MEMBERS OFFICE Ss; 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y 
ss ‘ NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN @ COTTON EXCH 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


Harem & 


OPERATING: 


if NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
7 ‘ IN KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,200,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 





KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


(a , 4 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR'’ 








SPRING WHEAT 


] WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


FLOURS 








Maple Leaf Monarch 

Cream of the West | Crescent 
Castle Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 




















The fa ates of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING co. 


Duluth. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


train “Storage 7.550.000 Hus 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


BOSTON OFFICE 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg 














AMERICAN SPECIAI 


Our n located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western han 
sas and secures most of its wheat 
from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


‘RUSSELL’S BEST" 
| 
® 








Kansas City, Kon 
Atiante-los Angeles 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dotlas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleons 


Denver 
1870 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES’ 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














| 
| 
| Bakers’ Spring Patent 


“DIAMOND D” | 


ratory Control 


ana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 


| \AN, WYOMI 


pam LA 
“(olden Loat 


ett t 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN . 
SERVING V/ 
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bread and rolls. It states, “Special 
Phone Order Department for Your 
Convenience—Clubs, Restaurants, In- 
stitutions.” It also states, “Complete 
Line Sold in Better Markets All Over 
Town ‘We use the large ad,” says 
Mr. Duncan, “because we figure that 
anyone looking for special products 
will see our ad first. 

“Our business on specialties is 
growing all the time, with that of 
special bread and dinner rolls for 
special occasions furnishing a promi- 
nent place in the picture. We find 
it a profitable part of our wholesale 
trade.” 


———-OREAD (8 THE STAFF 


Borek-Stevens 
Boosts Sales With 
New Bread Wrap 


An example of industrial desig: 
paying off in benefits to a baker is 
exemplified by a recently introduced 
bread wrap which has more than 
doubled sales of the Master line of 
Borck-Stevens 
Baking Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


baked products of 


First step in the program was to 
ompose a completely new and orig- 
inal wrapper appealing to women 
the majority of supermarket shoppers 
The second was to extend the desigr 
to all visual elements in the Borck 
Stevens line for greater impact at 
the point of sale display; the third 
was to back up the design investment 
with increased advertising and pro- 
motion to overcome last ditch con 
sumer resistance to anything “new 

So well was the combined program 
carried out that the sales gain was 
quickly accomplished and has 
maintained in the several months the 
new wrapper has been on the market 
according to Chester Borck 
manager 


ezeneral 


Lippincott & Margulies’ (designers) 
feeling in regard to supermarket 
packaging, explained by J. Gordon 
Lippincott, is that the most impor- 
tant goal is the establishing of bread 
identity. “This is usually done at a 
distance,” says Mr. Lippincott, “while 
a woman wheels her buggy through 
the store. Various packages catch het 
eye and she stops for further inves 
tigation. The initial eye stopper is a 
distinctive color and pattern in mass 
display.’ 

Color and Pattern 

A careful survey of existing com- 
petitive packages showed that bread 
in mass display is identified by color 
and pattern just as much as brand 
names or Further  re- 
search showed no distinctive design 
elements that could be retained in the 
old Master label. 

The first goal with the Borck- 
Stevens line was to find an over-all 
color scheme and pattern which in 
mass display would be distinctive 
from all competition. It was found 
that competition used mostly red 
white and blue. The designers deter- 
mined that for the local Connecticut 
market, a fresh yellow was the best 
over-all color, combined with white 
This resulted in the adoption of the 
sampler pattern or motif in which 
yellow was the predominant color 
Enough white was added to give 
freshness and lightness, and red and 
blue were used in the loyotype or 
in decorative elements. Once the basic 
identity was established, all other 
baked goods of Borck-Stevens were 
put in family packages. This was to 
further increase Master identity in 
packaged merchandise at the point 
of sale. Even the Master bakery 
trucks were repainted and uniforms 
redesigned so that all things seen 


logotypes 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


Tce 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 


form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 














THE 





_ this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 


good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 


good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
Nebred 


per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey 


and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro 


tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso 
You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 


With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of 


ciation 
handle your requirements ter 
9 minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 


are well equipped to on wheat and feed 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Fievatow A 
Capacity 1750000 Bus 


serve you grains 


FREMONT 
Capacity 1,200,900 Bus 


Catania Eievaiok B 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat lecated in 
the heart of 


America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


2 section 


INDETENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Exceptional Bakery nase | 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Daily 





Capacity &000 Cwrts Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 








SALES BUILDER—A 
a new 


family “gift 
bag” is sales-building idea in 
by the Brown & Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn., in its latest promo- 
tion for Kern's Baking Co. A food- 
saver polyethylene bag, prominently 
displaying the words “Always Buy 
Kern's Bread,” is filled with a calorie 
chart and other give-aways of inter- 
est to the housewife and her family. 
This “gift bag” is distributed from 
door to door in the area supplied by 
Kern's. The daily use of the printed 
food saver bag and the gifts within 
it acts as a brand name reminder to 
the housewife—and good- 
will and sales for Kern's Bakery and 
the retail stores it supplies, according 
to Shellmar Products Corp., manufac- 
turers of the bag 


use Greer Co,, 


promotes 





sually from Borck-Stevens were 
built into a common pattern 

The dealer presentation was 
launched in the store by Borck 
Stevens salesmen armed with a port- 
folio outlining detai of the cam- 
paign and showing reprints of the 
newspaper advertising, presenting the 
new loaf in a plastic bread box. A 
special display id been created to 
carry the box and dealers were asked 
to place the display in a prominent 
spot for at least 10 days. Thereafter 


he was permitted to keep the bread 
Dox for 


personal use 


Theme of the consumer advertisin 
campaign was “The Million Dolla 
Loaf,” built around the fact that a 


million dollars worth of modern bak 
ing equipment in Borek-Stevens 
plant made it possible to produce the 


the 


bread. Advertising was used exten 
sively in all media, including tele. 
sion 


FABRICON PRODUCTS SENDS 
JACK JOYCE TO NEW YORK 


DETROIT Jack Joyce has been 


transferred to the New York Cit 
offices of Fabricon Products, Inc., ac 
cording to an announcement by R. D 


Halford, Fabricon sales manager 

Mr Jovee W serve is sak 
representative for Fabricon in the 
netropolitan New York area and in 
Baltimore, Md Washington, D.C 
ind Richmond, Va. Mr. Halford 
pointed out that this transfer is part 


a continuing effort to expand and 


facilities for serving custom- 


mprove 


ers for waxed paper bread wrappers 


printed cellophane ellophane bags 
ind other wrappir materials pre 
duced by Fabricon’s five plants across 


the country 
Mr. Jovee has been with 


pany for 


the com 


three years, and previously 


served as a sales representative in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. He is succeeded in that ter 
ritory by Paul Morrissey, who will 





maintain his headquarters in Cinc 
nati 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
$80 GRAIN EXCHANGI AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


Mills at Springfield, Minn 








“Whitewater Flour” 
(ir W here the 
EW FIA? MILLS CO 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & 


Genera 


Elevator Co 


Office er 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


—— 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 

hansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Flevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, 
heard of Trade Building 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MO. 




















[ . 
GARLAND MILLS 





GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cra and Family Flours 
— camel 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK. VA 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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[j Greetings of the 


__.. Bolivar 
oe Season TE 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 








To all our friends in the milling ¥) 
industry we wish a happy eK 


holiday season 


fie BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


i OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. a « : MGR. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


ZF BAKER OE: that give 
r) = oh 











THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











3 
i 
. 
© 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
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JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








We are an A ‘ 

bupess f k KEDS of all Kinds 

DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
0-732 Graeic & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Kepresentiog 
Highest Class Mille and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


H. @. MEINING 


Tr . 
ee RM CO, cmescon us 
Prone WAbasd 1.6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA MILLFEEDS 








if Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


2 LOUR 

















The Montgomery Company 
nh MH. MONTOOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

HMALTIMORE 1362 


21 WwW. 16fut aT KANSAS CITY, MO 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


RLOUR 


The Hourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N Y Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex NEW YORK 
New Enagtand Office 21! Bryant St Maiden. Mass 


FLOUR 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 11-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 12-14—American Dehydrators 
Asen., Casablanca, Jokake, Paradise 
and Royal Paims Resort Inns, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; exec. sec., L. S. Lar- 
son, 1015 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo 

Jan. 13-14—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; sponsored by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and the college; Prof. F. W. Atkeson, 
department of dairy husbandry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 16—National Soft Wheat Miil- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 1. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. winter convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 


M. Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Hl. 

Jan. 23—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Ft. Shelby Hotel, Detroit, 


Mich.; Sec., Henry 8. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. Md. 

Jan. 25-27—Indiana Grain & Feed 





PEEK BROS. 
klour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK AKKANSAS 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Hoard of Trade 


123% Beard of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK.N.J 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


t Streets 


PH ADELPHIA 4, PA 


ta est 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L Dt CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 











Inters 


GRAIN COR 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 





PORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford «+ 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
















L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


Menege’ 


Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 


dan. 31-Feb. 1—Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas annual golf tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec, Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 


Feb. 17-20 — National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New 
York 138, N.Y. 


Feb. 18—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G, A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Vietor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, NL 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 


April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; Pres., 
Cc. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bak- 
ing Co., Denver. 


May 4-5—Assoclated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. 8S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 11-13—Ioewa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, lowa. 

May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Hlinois. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 22-23—National 
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Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec.. Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct, 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ul. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


to the 
tiques.”’ 


well-known collector of an- 


e¢¢¢ 
“Was your garden a success this 
year?” asked a friend 
“I should say so,” was the reply 
“My neighbor's chickens took first 
prize at the poultry show!” 
¢¢¢ 
“Jimmy,” said his mother 
across the street and see 
Mrs. Smith is.” 
Jimmy was back a few minutes 
later. “She says it’s none of your busi- 
ness how old she is.” 


e¢?¢?¢ 

The steamer was only a few feet 
away from the dock when a man 
came rushing madly from the gates, 
shouting, “Wait! Wait!’ 

Without pausing in his stride, he 
flung his bag on the boat, took a des- 
perate leap, and landed on the deck 
with a crash 

“Made it!” he gasped. “One second 
more and I'd have missed the boat!” 

“What do you mean, missed it?” 
asked the startled deck-hand, help- 
ing him to his feet. “This boat is just 


comin’ in!” 
¢¢¢ 


The new minister 
Scripture quotation ready for any 
question asked him. One day a bug 
flew in his mouth and he swallowed 
it. A little boy stepped up and asked 

“Do vou have a text from the 
Scripture for that?” 

“Yes,” said the minister. “ ‘He 
a stranger and I took him in’.’ 


¢¢ ¢ 
A painter friend was in a stew the 
other day. He had been to the doctor 
with a throat and the doctor 
charged four bucks just to paint his 
throat. He's been a painter all his 
life and he gets only $12 for painting 
a whole room 
¢?¢ ¢ 
“He's quite a star as an after-din- 
ner speaker, isn't he?” a man com- 
mented, after hearing a well-known 
speaker at a banquet 
‘Star!” replied his friend 
regular moon. He 
the fuller he gets!” 
ee? @ 
Humans are a simple breed 
Yet kindly in their way; 
They'll travel miles at breakneck 
speed 
On a hot and dusty day 
And scramble through the big 
bunch 
Of poison ivy plants 
To bring a lovely picnic lunch 
To all us hungry ants 
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Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 


1 Subscription to: 
Che Northwestern Miller 


FOR CUSTOMERS, EMPLOYEES, 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn 


Circulation Department 


MILLER 








Cable Address: “Doaraacn,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR [MPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C 3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Reference 
Albert De Bary & Co 
Amsterdam 


Cable 
Address " 
“Witburg” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


23 St 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





A. RUOFF & co. N.V. 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam Rotterdam 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Riverside 


Cable Address 
“VIGILANT 


Established 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address and “Mobil” « 


“Cosmo”™ 








W. HH. Rutherfard 
D DP. Howie Jobn Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. 1. F. Business Mach Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wurateank, ' Glasgow 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
7 OSLo, 


Cable 


Skippergt NORWAY 


Address; “Johnny” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUK IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vineent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 

wanes: 

FLOUR - SEMOLINA 
Working Denmark 


NORWAY 
FEED 
Finland 
Sweden 
Cable Address Fiorme! Onlo 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.. GLASGOW,C,.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 8t Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
528 High St. KIRKCALDY 
“Philip.” Dundee 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 

FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address Asbjorr 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Jor erhulstetraat 141 
Cable Addre “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Riverside Hentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 @ 1929) 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUC «8 
Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest -Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 ¢ 
Cable Address 





N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8PECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C 


6th Ed, Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.K, 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES - 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 














McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 

















ARNOLD 


Of. 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 


uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


December 23, 1952 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


oa BuHLerR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill A Gen. Offices, Dabler, Kanan 


@ Southern Hegional Office, 034 Ex 
change Bidg Memphis, Tenn 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Ketter Bakery Flours 
These Hrands Meet Pwery Shep Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Ohkiahoma City, Okla 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA « CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


King Milling Company 


LOWPLE MICHIGAN 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


108 West Madison St Chicago, 1 





BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO, 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are 


you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 
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The Radio City Music Hall Rockettes — world famous precision 
dancers — have justly earned their enviable position by coordinated 
knowledge, skill and attention to minute details. 


Coordination is equally important in day-to-day, emergency or 
standby flour processing. The N-A Flour Service Division, with 
more than a quarter-century of experience ... skilled laboratories 
and staff ...and with time-tested products (DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color improvement and N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enriching) is always ready to work with you or your 
consultants... to assist you and help you reduce difficulties to a 
minimum. 


Your N-A Representative is as close as your telephone. Call him 


av : at iy : : ter ”’ NOVADELOX 
today for further details on the “Coordination Answer. a. 


: : so — N Richment A 
“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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How Big an Army 


to Conquer Communist Lies? 


No army, no navy, no air force in the world is big enough. 


Only by telling enslaved people the truth can we counteract 


Communist lies. 


One of the best ways to do this is through Crusade for Free- 
dom, an independent, citizen-sponsored group that broad- 
casts to Europe’s Communist-dominated millions via Radio 
Free Europe. By this means, we can bring hope to dominated 
people, enable them to resist being instruments of Red ag- 


gression, and help preserve in them the spirit of freedom. 


The job has been started, but to expand it, to carry the 
“battle” to the Far East through Radio Free Asia, and to 
increase its effectiveness in Europe, your help is needed. 
Crusade for Freedom requires $4,000,000 to accomplish these 
vital tasks. Your cash contribution, whatever you can afford, 


will help counteract lies with truth. 


See your local Crusade for Freedom committee, or write for 


information, addressing your letter to your local postmaster. 





